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LIFE OF REV. JOSEPH MILNER. 


Tue following Memoir is abridged from the Rey. Dr. Isaac Mil- 
ner’s Life of his brother, printed ina volume of posthumous ser- 
mons, which were left in manuscript by the lacter. Weare induced 
to lay this article before our readers, not only because it is instruc- 
tive and interesting considered in itself, but because the American 
public have become extensively acquainted with Mr. Milner as the 
author of a Church History. Those who have perused this inval- 
uable work with delight, will be pleased to find some account of 
the man whose writings have given them so much pleasure. They 
will gladly contemplate the talents and virtues of so distinguished 
a member of that spiritual church, the annals of which he recorded 


with such a union of holy ardor and historical fidelity. 


Ir is acommon and just obser- 
vation,, that the characters of de- 
ceased persons are often over- 
valued, and adorned with imagi- 
nary excellencies, by their sur- 
viving friends. The writer of 
this short narrative of Mr. Mil- 
ner’s life does not pretend to be 
free from partiality. On the 
contrary, he feels and acknowl- 
edres its force; but, it is his 
express intention to guard a- 
gainst its influence and opera- 
ticn as muchas possible. His 
Principal object is, to instruct, 
Von. IL, New Series. 
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exhort, and admonish the living, 
by calling their attention to the 
example of the dead. And if, 
while he does this, he may be 
permitted to gratify the affec- 
tionate feelings of the inhabitants 
of a large and populous town 
where Mr. Milner lived, by re- 
cording a few remarkable. par- 
ticulars respecting his life and 
conduct, he will accomplish his 
utmost wishes. 

Joseph Milner was born in 
the neighborhood of Leeds, on 
the 2d of Jan. 1744, and was a 
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sound and healthy child, during 
the first two or three years of 
his life. The measles seem to 
have affected his constitution 
permanently. He _ recovered 
from that disorder with great 
difficulty. His life was in a pre- 
carious state for the space of 
eight or ten years; and though 
the vigor of his natural stamina 
checked the progress of his 
complaints, till he was nearly 
forty or forty-five years old, there 
is reason to believe that during 
all that time he was never 
thoroughly well in the lungs. 

His bodily infirmities, and par- 
ticularly an early disposition to 
asthma, rendered him utterly 
incapable of mixing with his 
school-fellows in their plays and 
diversions. While they were 
very properly acquiring strength 
of constitution by bodily exer- 
cise and feats of activity in the 
open air, he was doing the best 
he could, amusing himself in 
the closet with a book, prepar- 
ing himself for the lessons of 
his schoolmaster, and exercis- 
ing his memory in a variety of 
ways. 

The Rev. Mr. Moore, Usher 
of the Grammar School of Leeds, 
and afterwards Hcead-master of 
the same, was his classical in- 
structor from a child till he 
went tothe University. He was 
an orthodox divine, and well 
skilled in the learned languages. 
Moreover, he excelled in the 
ait of communicating knowl- 
edge, and was an admirable dis- 
cerner of genius and capacity. 

The extraordinary talents of 

Milner could not long escape 
the observation of a person of 
this sort; and accordingly he be- 
gan to pay particular attention 
to him.before he was nine years 
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ofage. This attention was in- 
creased, and also became mixed 
with kindness and concern on 
account of the extreme bad 
health of the boy, and the nar- 
row circumstances of his parents, 
The Schoolmaster soon saw 
there was no prospect of his 
scholar’s acquiring a comforta- 
ble maintenance in any way, ex- 
cept by learning; and there is 
reason to believe, that he form. 
ed a very early resolution of do- 
ing his utmost to encourage 
him, and bring him forward, in 
case the boy should live. He 
apprized Milner’s parents of 
their son’s great abilities, and of 
the nature of the case in gener. 
al; but did not much explain his 
own intentions or real hopes at 
that time. He constantly, how- 
ever, pressed them to persevere 
in keeping him at school, and 
never to think of any thing else 
for him but some literary em- 
ployment. 

Joseph Milner had no great 
turn for Arithmetic, or for the 
Mathematics in general. The 
strength, both of his parts and 
of his taste, discovered itself, at 
a very early period, in the study 
of Greek and Latin, and in com- 
position both in prose and verse 
in his own language. His mem- 
ory was unparalleled. The wri- 
ter of this narrative has heard of 
prodigies in that way, but never 
saw Ais equal, among the nu- 
merous persons of science and 
literature with whom he has been 
acquainted. 


His memory retained its 


strength till the end of his life; 
for though he himself used to 
say, that it was not so retentive 
as it had been, nobudy else per- 
ceived any decay or alteration 
in that great and useful faculty. 
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Mr. Moore, unfortunately, was 
very deficient in this faculty, 
almost indispensably necessary 
for a schoolmaster. It was his 
practice constantly, when he 
was explaining the Latin or 
Greek authors, to apply to Mil- 
ner’s memory in cases of history 
and mythology. He used to say, 
“Milner is more easily consult- 
cd than the dictionaries or the 
Pantheon, and he is quite as 
much to be relied on.” ‘While 
at school he wrote down a ser- 
mon from memory, by way of 
experiment, without having 
taken a single note while hear- 
ing it. The preacher, on com- 
paring what Milner had written 
with his sermon, said, “The lad 
has not omitted a single thought 
or sentiment in the whole ser- 
mon; and frequently he has got 
the very words for a long way 
together.” 

Before he was fitted for the 
University, the premature and 
sudden death of his father seem- 
ed to blast his prospects of an 
education. By the zeal and 
friendship of Mr. Moore, how- 
ever, and the kindness of other 
friends, he was placed, at the 
age of eighteen, in Catharine 
Hall, Cambridge. 

While at the University he 
was diligent, and made uncom- 
mon progress in his studies. At 
degree-time, he ranked high on 
the list of Mathematical and 
Philosophical honors, and ob- 
tained one of the two gold med- 
als, which are annually given by 
the chancellor of the University 
to the best proficients in Classical 
learning. 

After leaving the University, 
he became assistant in a school, 
and afterward in the care of his 
church, to a worthy clergyman, 
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the Rev. Mr. Atkinson of Thorp- 
Arch, near Tadcaster. This 
country situation was delightful: 
the family was extremely order- 
ly and agreeable; and the master 
of it well informed and regular. 
Here he contracted an intimate 
friendship with his son the Rev. 
Mr. Myles Atkinson, the pres- 
ent excellent minister of St. 
Pauls at Leeds. He always 
highly valued this connexion; 
and very often lamented that he 
could profit so little by it, on ac- 
count of the distance at which 
these friends were settled from 
each other; and the more so, 
after it had pleased Almighty 
God to unite the heads and 
hearts of both so zealously and 
so perseveringly in the same 
views of the ministerial func- 
tions. 

In this new situation Mr. Mil- 
ner was faithful to his engage- 
ments, and exemplary in the 
discharge of his duties, accord- 
ing to the knowledge which he 
then had of himself and of the 
Scriptures. But, in fact, he al- 
ways gave this account of him- 
self, “That he was at that time 
worldly-minded, and greedy of 
literary fame.” 

He did not remain long at 
Thorp-Arch. The head-master- 
ship of the Grammar School of 
Hull becoming vacant, he ob- 
tained the place; and was soon 
after elected afternoon lecturer 
of the principal church in the 
same town. Under his auspices 
the school, which had dwindled 
almost to nothing, through the 
negligence of the former master 
and assistant, soon acquired a 
very considerable celebrity, 
which it retained for many 
years, and as long as his heaith 
permitted him to bestow upon 
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it the requisite attention. With 
the increase of scholars the mas- 
ter’s salary received proportion- 
al augmentation, and Mr. Mil- 
ner’s income now on the whole 
amounted to*upwards of 2001. 
per annum. 

It may be useful to observe 
how he acted upon this great 
change of circumstances. 

The father of Mr. Milner was 
a man of strong understanding, 
and had felt, in his own case, the 
want of a good education. In 
consequence, he formed a very 
early resolution to remedy that 
defect, in regard to his children, 
to the utmost of his power, 
whatever inconveniences he or 
his family might experience 
from so laudable an attempt. 
Accordingiy, his youngest son 
Isaac, when a little boy of six 
years old, began to accompany 
his brother Joseph every day to 
the graminar- -school; and at ten 
yesrs of age coujd construe 
Ovid aud Sallust into teiersbie 
English, aud wes then begin- 


ning to learn the rudiments of 


the Greek language. The pre- 
mature death of their futuer, 
abovementioned, ruined ali the 
prospects of Isaac’s advance- 
ment in learning His mother 
was obliged to abandon the pros- 
ecution of her husband’s pian; 
and, that her son might acquire 
a livelihood, by honest industry, 
she wisely employed him in 
learning several branches of the 
woollen manufactory at Leeds. 

But the bowels of Joseph vearn- 
ed ufion his younger brother; and 
as soon as we find him in a situ- 
ation to do him service, and to 
prosecute the excellent system 
of the father, he loses not a mo- 
ment’s time, but instantly re- 
Jeases him from his temporary 


obligations at Leeds, and takes 


him under his own tuition at 
Hull. Isaac’s memory was not 
bad; for, though at this period 
he had been absent several years 
from the Grammar-school at 
Leeds, and was still but a boy, 
he was found perfectly well 
qualified to act as assistant to 
his brother, in teaching the low- 
er boys of his crowded school at 
Hull; so well initiated had he 
been in the Latin and Greek 
languages by the same Mr. 
Moore. 

He redoubled his diligence in 
order that he might make up for 
the lost years; and was sent to 
Queen’s Coilege, Cambridge; in 
the year 1770. Under Proyi- 
dence, he owes his present 
honorable and elevated situa- 
tions as Dean of Carlisle, and 
master of Queen’s College, and 
Protessor oi Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge; in- 
deed, he owes all he has to the 
kindness of this same brother; 
and he here willingly acknowl- 
edges the obligation with tears 

of eratitude endaffection. “He 
made” sJsaac “glad with his acts, 
and iis memorial is blessed for 
ever. * 

Perhaps no two brothers were 
ever more closeiy bound to each 
other. Isaac, in particular, re- 
members no earthly thing with- 
out being abie to connect it, in 
some way, tenderly with his 
brother Joseph. During all his 
lile he has constantly aimed at 
enjoying his company as much 
as Circumstances permitted. The 
dissojution of such a connexion 
could not take place without be- 
ing severely feit by the survivor. 
No separation was ever more 


* 1 Maccab. iil, 7. 
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bitter and afflicting; with a con- 
stitution long shattered by dis- 
ease, he never expects to recov- 
er from that wound. 

The dutiful and kind atten- 
tions of Joseph Milner were not 
confined to his brother Isaac. 
His good and valuable mother 
was growing old at that time. 
She had gone through a variety 
of hardships, and was now living 
at Leeds in very contracted cir- 
cumstances. He sent for her to 
Hull, to live with him and to 
manage his house; which she 
did with great cheerfulness and 
activity for upwards of twenty 
years. He also sent for two in- 
digent orphans, the children of 
his eldest brother, and took ef- 
fectual care of their education. 

Mr. Milner, from his first go- 
ing into Orders, was a very 
earnest and zealous preacher; 
but, as he himself used to say, 
“he preached himself, and not 
Jesus Christ:” Yet even then, 
in his first compositions, there 
was much more of the peculiari- 
ties of Christianity than is usual- 
ly to be found in the general 
strain of discourses from the 
pulpit. Several truly religious 
persons have thought that he 
was really enlightened in the 
nature of the Gospel of Christ, 
when he first came to Hull. But 
it may be presumed that, in such 
a matter as this, he himself must 
have been the best judge: and 
he always urged it as no incon- 
siderable proof of the contrary, 
“that he was universally ap- 
plauded at that time, which,” 
continued he, “never happens 
among large and mixed congre- 
fations, when the truth, as it is 
in Jesus,is set forth with dis- 
tinctness and with energy.” 
The first sermon which he 


preached at Hull gained him the 
hearts of the people, and is sup- 
posed to have contributed much 
to secure his election to the 
school. Some years afterward, 
when his ideas of Christianity 
were materially altered, he took 
this very sermon into the pulpit, 
read several parts of it, and en- 
deavored to make his meaning 
clearly understood by a free 
avowal of the errors which that 
composition, formerly so much 
applauded, contained; and, by 
contrasting them with his alter- 
ed sentiments at the latter 
period. 

How inscrutable and how 
wonderful are the ways of Prov- 
idence! Certain it is, that Mr. 
Milner was a great favorite with 
his patrons, the Mayor and Al- 
dermen of Hull, and with the 
leading gentlemen of the town, 
for the space of three years from 
the time of his election; and it 
is equally certain, that about 
that time a most important revo- 
lution in his sentiments and con- 
duct took place; which revolu- 
tion, if it had happened before 
he was elected to the school and 
lectureship, would, in all proba- 
bility, have prevented his hav- 
ing a single vote for either of 
those situations. His aged 
mother might have died in want: 
His nephew and niece might 
have remained destitute orphans, 
and uneducated; and his brother 
Isaac, instead of being employ- 
ed in writing these pages in the 
Master’s Lodge of Queen’s Col- 
leye, or in the Deanry of Car- 
lisle, might at this moment have 
been laboring with his hands in 
the manufactories of Yorkshire. 
But all these are poor insignif- 
cant trifles, compared with what 
remains tobe mentioned. The 
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populous town of Hull might 
have continued in the dark, irre- 
ligious state in which he found 
it: Thousands might have died 
without ever hearing the glad 
tidings of the Gospel properly 


Stated; and the succession of 


truly worthy and evangelical 
preachers, who have been his 
pupils or contemporaries, might 
never have taken place. 

lar be it from the mind of the 
writer, by intimating such pos- 
sibilities, to insinuate in the 
slightest degree that the Divine 
agency is confined in its opera- 
tions to the use of certain things, 
persons, ormodes: If He wiil- 
eth, who shall hinder! 


**Thousands at his bidding speed, 
And post o’er land and ocean without 
rest.” 
MILTON. 


The very same events might 
have taken place in their order 
by similar or by different means. 
Nevertheless, this, again, a- 
mounts to no more than mere 
possibility and conjecture: Lit- 
tle stress is to be laid on human 
foresight; and it will always be 
our true wisdom to observe, 
with grateful and reverent at- 
tention, what God has actually 
done, and to trace his directing 
hand in the causes and connex- 
ions of events. Such lessons 
are truly instructive in contem- 
plation:: They produce piety 
and humility; and they call forth 
admiration and gratitude. 

“If any man be in Christ, he is 
anew creature.” The revolu- 
tion abovementioned in Mr. Mil- 
ner’s character was by no means 
partial or confined. From about 
the year 1770 to the day of his 
death, he became entirely and 
Scnsibly a different man from 
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what he had been before. In 
public and in private, and in 
every part of his conduct, he il- 
lustrated and confirmed, by his 
personal example, the precepts 
which he zealously inculcated. 
In what then did this important 
change consist? 

The bulk of the inhabitants of 
Hull did not think any change in 
him to be either necessary or 
desirable. They were highly 
pleased with their diligent 
school-master and _ popular 
preacher: They expected no 
improvement in him; they wish- 
ed for none: They respected 
his talents and attainments; and 
they looked forward to derive 
great advantage from these in 
the education of their children. 
His moral character was without 
a spot. Regular, temperate, 
and decorous in his external 
conduct; orthodox in his relig- 
ion, and loyal in his political 
sentiments, he was esteemed a 
model for imitation: amidst such 
an assemblage of excellencies 
men were puzzled to fix upon 
any defect, and they only ex- 
pected from him perseverance 
in well-doing. 

When about fifteen years of 
age, Mr. Milner had been very 
seriously impressed with the im- 
portance of practical religion. 
He studied the Scriptures dili- 
gently, meditated deeply on the 
essential doctrines, and experi- 
enced much conflict of mind. 
His excellent mother, at the 
same period, was become very 
earnest in religious concerns, 
and was herself intelligent in the 
practical part of the Scriptures. 
Mr. Milner always ascribed his 
first religious emotions, under 
the direction of Divine Provl- 
dence, to the example, exhorta- 
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tion; and admonition of his 
mother. But this early serious- 
ness was not of long duration. 
The subject. of it continued 
sound and orthodox in the faith; 
he read the Scriptures daily in 
their original language, and 
grew wise in all critical inqui- 
ries respecting them; but he 
ceased to trouble himself with 
what he afterwards used to call 
vital, practical, experimental re- 
ligion; he was contented with 
mere morality. His heart was 
panting after literary fame; and 
this passion must have been 
fed by what passed after his 
father’s death at Leeds and at 
Cambridge, and by his success 
at Hull, at so early a period of 
life. 

If Mr. Milner’s gifts and va- 
rious good fortune had _ hitherto 
tended to gratify human pride 
and yanity, we shall find that, 
by and by, he met with plenti- 
ful cause of mortification. 

From the commencement ofa 
change in his sentiments and 
practice, to the time when his 
judgment may be considered as 
settled and confirmed, an inter- 
val of at least two years elapsed. 
However, the alteration, when 
first perceived, was sufficient to 
excite suspicion and alarm, 
though the better sort of people 
did not immediately abandon 
their favorite school-master and 
preacher. They could not think 
of this without reluctance. It 
must even be owned that they 
gave him a fair time for trial; 
and they also made some private 
attempts to reclaim him; but all 
In vain. 

Once in particular, at the con- 
Glusion of a very decent con- 
vivial meeting, in the house of 
ene of the first families ef the 


place, where some of the more 
respectable clergy were assem- 
bled, and among them one cler- 
gyman of learning and distinc- 
tion, whose residence was not 
at Hull, and who happened to 
be on a visit at that time, a gen- 
eral attack was made on the 
young enthusiast. This evident- 
ly appeared to have been pre- 
concerted, though the writer 
does not deny that the intentions 
might be friendly, and that the 
plan might originate in a desire 
to preserve Mr. Milner from 
plunging deeper into Metho- 
dism. This attack, though at- 
tended with some ridiculous cir- 
cumstances in the course of it, 
was truly instructive in the 
event. The advantages of seri- 
ous study of the Scriptures, and 
of the knowledge of them, ap- 
peared in the strongest light. 
The assailants agreed in no one 
thing but in zeal to run down 
Mr. Milner, and in some general 
extravagant charges of enthu- 
siasm, Methodism, and such like. 
They could state no distinct ar- 
ticle of false doctrine, or even 
of disagreement; and when the 
Bible was appealed to, they 
proved themseives such wretch- 
ed textuaries that they could not 
produce a single passage to their 
purpose; and were unable even 
to find those passages of which 
they seemed to have some faint 
and imperfect recollection. Mr, 
Milner patiently endured their 
reproaches; and smiled while 
they were fruitlessly turning to 
and fro the pages of an excel- 
lent Bible, which seemed te 
have been very little used. In 
those days he had begun to car- 
ry a Bible constantly in his 
pocket; a practice which he nev- 
er left off. When the party 
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were exhausted and had become 
pretty silent, he pulled out his 
little pocket Bible, now grown 
dirty and tattered by much wear- 
ing, the obvious comparison of 
which with their elegant one 
conveyed a silent but sufficient- 
ly intelligible admonition, and 
proved no bad introduction to 
what he had to say. In a word, 
he entered fully into an explana- 
tion of the peculiar doctrines of 
Christianity; confirmed his ar- 
guments and statements by nu- 
merous and appropriate passages 
of Scripture, and completed his 
defence by reading the texts 
which they had sought for in 
vain, and then by answering the 
supposed objections. Several 
of the party freelv acknowledged 
afterward “they had better have 
let him alone.” 

But Mr. Milner’s company 
did not continue long to be call- 
ed for in genteel and convivial 
meetings. The man, who was 
grown insupportable in the pul- 
pit, ceased to be a desirable 
guest at the table; and indeed 
his own heart was now so much 
engaged in different branches 
of practical religion, that he had 
little time and no taste for tri- 
fling company. He was con- 
stantly seeking opportunities to 
say “a word in season.” He 
had left off playing at cards; he 
was no longer seen at the play- 
house or the assembly; his pre- 
sence checked and rebuked in- 
decent conversation, and irregu- 
larities of every kind, and when 
a company, by being less trifling, 
or by some ill-natured attack on 
religion, presented an opening 
for grave conversation, Mr. Mil- 
ner would often express himself 
with so much seriousness and 
so much just admonition, that 
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men of the world ne longer felt 
themselves at ease in his pre- 
sence. They, on the one hand, 
did not choose to be thus expos- 
ed to his censures, nor to have 
their consciences made uneasy 
by him. He on the other, de- 
voted the little time which he 
could spare from absolute duty, 
or from private study, to those 
social visits which had the ex- 
press design of promoting the 
interests of religion. 

These and similar causes con- 
curred to separate Mr. Milner 
more and more from people of 
superior rank. They, with very 
few exceptions, were never seen 
at church when he preached; 
and he rarely met ¢hem, except 
once a year officially, as chaplain 
to the Mayor, or on some such 
occasion. He has been heard 
to say, that the dislike of him 
proceeded to such a height, that 
few persons who wore a tolera- 
bly good coat, would take notice 
of him when they met him in the 
street. Nevertheless “the com- 
mon people heard him gladly.” 
The large church where he 
preached was crowded beyond 
example. The care of the soul 
became the topic of common 
conversation. Great seriousness 
prevailed. Drunkards and de- 
bauchees were reformed. The 
town assumed a new appearance. 
Great numbers, whose  con- 
sciences were awakened under 
his preaching, earnestly inquir- 
ed, “what must we doto be say- 
ed?” ‘The sick sent for him to 
their chambers for spiritual ad- 
vice; and when he returned 
home, he found his house 
crowded with visitors who had 
the same object in view. His 
strength was exhausted in this 
service; and his health suffered 
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exceedingly by often going out 
in the winter evenings of Sun- 
days, after he had heated him- 
self by delivering a long sermon 
with the utmost exertion. Em- 
barrassing and difficult cases 
were frequently proposed to him, 
where heads of families or supe- 
riors insisted on their depend- 
ants leaving off their religious 
practices. Many are alive who 
well remember that an inunda- 
tion of persecution in various 
ways broke in and continued for 
a long time 

Some instances happened, as 
will always be the case, where 
the conduct of persons who pro- 
fessed religion, was imprudent 
and indefensible, and perhaps 
even immoral: these cases were 
circulated and exaggerated with 


indecent satisfaction and unceas- 
ing clamor. All fll heavy up- 
on the enthusiast Milner, who 
thus became the general topic 
of abusive conversation among 
profane persons. The Preacher 
and his adherents were insulted, 
derided,and hunted down with the 
most contradictory accusations. 
Sometimes it was insinuated that 
he was a sly hypocrite, who him- 
self saw through the delusions. 
with which he turned the heads 
of others; and who in reality was 
expecting preferment from cer- 
tain powerful and notorious en- 
thusiasts: Others represented 
him as fond of popular ap- 
plause; and many believed him 
to be actually beside himself. 
( To be continued.) 








RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF DIVINE REVELATION. 


No. VIII. 


Genesis ii, 16, 17. Genesis iii, 
1-19. 

Tuer considerations,which I pur- 

pose to suggest on this inierest- 

ing part of the scriptural histo- 

'y, may be naturally arranged 

under the following heads. 

I. The Covenant, or Law, un- 
der which our first parents were 
placed; 

{I. Their Transgression; 

lift. Their Triai; and 

IV. Their Sentence. 

It wiil be remembered, that it 
is neither my design, nor my 
proper business, to consider this 
Subject i Ina sense strictly theoio- 
gical, nor to specify the different 

Von. WL. New Series. 


opinions, holden concerning it 
by different classes of Chris- 
tians. My whole present con- 
cern is either with the truth of 
the story, or with its suitable- 
ness asa part of Divine revela- 
tion. However erroneous, and 
indefensible, the opinions, deriv- 
ed, from it may be; the story it- 
self may still be true, and a 
proper part of a Revelation from 
God. 

As a general proposition, it 
may be asserted, that nothing is 
more rational, or more suited to 
the character of both God and 
man, than that man should ori- 
ginally be created virtuous; plac- 
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ed in a state of trial; and enti- 
tled to a reward, or subjected to 
punishment, according to his 
conduct, as he should obey, or 
disobey. The whole providence 
of God respecting man, _ the 
whole tenor of social institutions, 
correspond with this scheme; and 
appear to be wholly built on this 
foundation. No objection, in- 
deed, has, so far as I know, been 
made to the story in question, 
taken in this general sense. 
Such objections, as I have met 
with, have been directed against 
the particular parts, of which it 
is constituted. 

It will also be acknowledged, 
since moral evil is in fact intro- 
duced into the world, that noth- 
ing could be more interesting 
for man to know, or proper for 
God to communicate in a Reve- 
lation, than a true account of tiis 
most important fact. 

These things being premised, 
I shall now proceed to consider, 

I. The Covenant, or Law, un- 
der which our first parents were 
originally placed. 

This Law, in its preceptive 
character, consisted of two parts; 
one permissive; Of ail the trees 
in the garden thou mayest freely 
eat; the other prohibitory; But 
of the tree of knowledge of good 
and evil thou shalt not eat. 

The Sanction of this law con- 
sisted, also, of two parts; the 
punishment threatened to diso- 
bedience; Jn the day thou eatest 
thereof thou shalt surely die; and 
its necessarily implied counter- 
part, the reward; life, corres- 


ponding in duration, and advan- 
tages, with the duration, and dis- 
advantages, of the threatened 
death. The justice, reasonable- 
ness, and benevolence, of this 
law will, I think, appear sufh- 


our First Parents. Mancn, 
ciently evident from the follow- 
ing remarks. 

1. The situation in which man 
was placed, was as favorable, as 
can be conceived, for ensurin 
his obedience. Of all the trees 
in the garden he was allowed 
freely to eat; and we are to re- 
member, that in the garden God 
had caused to grow every tree, 
that was either fleasant to the 
sight, or good for food. Every 
real and imaginary want was, 
therefore, bountifully supplied; 
every sense was richly gratified. 
Particularly, that relish for nov- 
elty, and variety, which is found 
in the palate, as well as in the 
mind, of man, had the amplest 
provision made for its indul- 
gence. 

A world, stored with delights, 
was furnished for man’s enjoy- 
ment; andinthe immense round 
of his pleasures he saw only a 
solitary and single limitation. It 
ought also to be remarked, that 
the tree excepted does not ap- 
pear to have been attended with 
any peculiar circumstances of 
temptation. It is indeed record- 
ed, that after the tempter had 
solicited Eve to violate the law, 
she perceived, that it was good 
for food; and pleasant to the 
eyes; but this is also recorded 
as a common property of the 
trees, with which the garden was 
filled. In this respect, there- 
fore, there was no difference in 
favor of the tree of knowledge. 

2. The rewards annexed to 
obedience, and the punishment 
threatened to disobedience, both 
pleaded against transgression 
with immense power. Obedi- 
ence conducted immediately te 
life immortal; and disobedience 
to adeath,which,whatever be our 
construction of it, was an infinite 
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loss; viz. the loss of that immor- 
tal life. 

3. To this, it is to be remem- 
bered, there was nothing oppos- 
ed, as a temptation to disobedi- 
ence, beside the pleasure, ex- 
pected in eating the fruit, and 
the attainment of that knowl- 
edge of good and evil, which it 
was expected to communicate. 

4. The Lawgiver had appear- 
ed to our first parents, hitherto, 
only in venerable and endearing 
characters; the characters of 
Creator, Preserver, and Bene- 
factor. They were indebted to 
him, and knew themselves to be 
thus indebted, for their being, 
and their blessings. Both crea- 
tion and providence were, to 
them, mere reiterations of good- 
ness. In their persons, in their 
minds, in their situation, in their 
supplies, and in their employ- 
ments, all was delightful, and 
dignified. As he had made 
them, they were plainly bound 
to obey him; as he, and he only, 
had uniformly blessed them, 
both interest and gratitude irre- 
sistibly compelled the same obe- 
dience. To this Lawgiver, thus 
circumstanced, was opposed as 
a temptation, a creature; and that 
creature plainly vile and impi- 
ous; as a creature, possessed of 
no authority; as a creature, des- 
titute of every recommendation 
to their confidence, and present- 
ing to them the strongest rea- 
sons for suspicion and abhor- 
rence. 

II. The next thing to be con- 
sidered, is the Transgression, to- 
gether with its connexions. 

The Tempter here first offers 
himself to our attention. He is 
described by the name of the 
Serpent; or, asin the Hebrew, 


that Serpent. By this phraseolo- 
gy we are taught, that some part 
of the original discourse is, in 
the present canon of the Scrip- 
tures, omitted. Possibly it was 
omitted by Moses himself, by 
direction of God, for reasons, 
which cannot now be known. It 
seems, however, that some Ser- 
pent distinguished from ser- 
pents in general, is intended; 
and that a description of his 
character was originally given, 
previously to the beginning of 
the third chapter. We are, of 
course not to suppose, that Mo- 
ses declares at large the ser- 
frent to be the more subtile, Sc.; 
as he only asserts that particu- 
lar serpent to be so. 

Of this particular serpent, St. 
John asserts, that he was the 
Devil, and Satan; or the chief of 
those Spirits of Heaven, who 
kept not their agyyy, or first es- 
tate. See Rev. xx, 2. Tuis 
evil spirit appears plainly to 
have entered into an animal of 
the serpent class, and to have 
used him as an instrument in the 
temntation. 

‘That evil spirits, or that good 
ones, exist, cannot, in either 
case be proved by fact, or argu- 
ment. They are not objects of 
our senses; the only medium 
through which we come to the 
knowledge of finite beings, our- 
selves excepted. Nor have we 
any principles, which furnish di- 
rect, or conclusive evidence of 
their existence. The Scriptures 
out of the question, as in this 
case they ought clearly to be, 
we can only say, There is not 
the least presumption against 
their existence; but much rea- 
son to believe it; such reason as 
to have produced a ready ac« 
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knowledgment of both good and 
evil spirits, on the part of all na- 
tions in all ages. 

If the existence of evil spirits 
be conceded; nothing can with 
any appearance‘of reason be al- 
leged against their interference 
in the concerns of other rational 
beings, so far as they are per- 
mitted. In the present case, 
particularly, that interference 
stands on still higher ground. 

Sin, it is agreed on all hands, 
exists in the world; andthe race 
of Man are, and have universaily 
been, guilty and rebellious crea- 
tures. [have already shewn in 
the preceding lecture, that it is 
not easily reconcileable to rea- 
son, that Man should have come, 
thus guilty and rebellious, from 
the hand of God. Within him- 
self, and in his circumstances, 
there was no tendency to fall, of 
which we can conceive; nothing 
at least, which will account for 
his fall, or which previously ren- 
dered it prebable. We are by 
the nature of the case, then, led 
to seek for the cause of the fall, 
or the temptation, in something 
extraneous. What extraneous 
thing can be mentioned as the 
probable cause with so direct 
and sufficient an appearance of 
reason, as the Evil Spirit in 
question. That he would be 
wholly disposed to produce this 
effect cannot be doubted; that 
he would be able, if permitted, 
is certainly not improbable; and 
that either he, or some other 
tempter, was permitted to intro- 
duce sin into this world, is, un- 
less we attribute its intreduc- 
tion directly to the agency of 
God, absolutely certain. Of no 
other tempter have we the least 
knowledge, or conception. The 
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probability of this part of the 
story is, therefore, as high, as 
the nature of the case itself ad- 
mits. 

Neither is there the least pre- 
sumption against the inhabita- 
tion of the serpent by this evil 
Spirit. There is no more diffi- 
culty in supposing a superior 
spirit, either good or evil, to in- 
habit, animate, and control, an 
animal body, than in supposing 
the spirit of a man to inhabit, an- 
imate, and control, his own ani- 
mal body. The one fact is only 
more uncommon than the other; 
not more opposed to any knowl- 
edge of ours, to any proof, or to 
any principle. The whole trans- 
action was preternatural; and 
this part of it not more so than 
the rest; or than every thing 
else. pertaining to the state of 
Adam and Eve. Creation and 
Providence were then all mirac- 
ulous; the course of nature, as 
it is called, or the agency of God 
according to settled rules, being 
then only begun. 

Against the Speech of the 
Agent in question more objec- 
tions may, perhaps, be made; 
objections, which cannot be 
completely answered, because 
we are so totally ignorant of the 
existing state of things, as to be 
destitute of the means of a di- 
rect answer, and of all direct ex- 
planation. Generally, it may be 
sani, and justly, that this was no 
more preternatural, than every 
thing else, reJative to the sub- 
ject; that speech may, however, 
have been the gift of various an- 
imals, at the Creation, as well as 
it is, now, of the parrot; and 
that the serpent may have been 
one of the number. The ori- 
ginal state of things has been so 
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much changed, that we can say 
nothing with certainty about the 
subject. 

Nor is there any proof, or ar- 
gument, that the evil spirit could 
not speak through the organs of 
the serfent; although the ser- 
pent by himself could not thus 
speak. Of the power of superior 
agents we are most Incompetent 
judges. Our decisions, there- 
fore, on such a subject, however 
positive, are proofs of weakness, 
and arrogance; not of wisdom, or 
truth. That a miraculous, or pre- 
ternatural, agency should have 
been permitted in this instance 
is not to be wondered at. All 
things were at this time preter- 
natural or extraordinary; if such 
phraseology may be properly a- 
dopted concerning a state of 
things, in which a settled and 
recular course of providence was 
merely beginning. It does not 
appear, that Eve was at all sur- 
prised at the address of the ser- 
pent, or had any reason to be. 
All things were, to her, miracu- 
lous. Every object, and event, 
was alike a wonder. It is also 
to be particularly remembered, 
that the visible presence, con- 
versation, and continual interpo- 
sition of God, when connected 
with his character, as well known 
by our first parents, effectually 
secured them against any im- 
proper influence, which the mi- 
raculous nature of this transac- 
tion might be supposed, other- 
wise, to have had on their minds. 

The next thing, which offers 
itself to our view is the Tempta- 
tion. 

This consisted of two partic- 
ulars: the deliciousness of the 
forbidden fruit, apprehended to 
be more delicious, probably, 
from the very circumstance, that 


it was forbidden; and the gratifica- 
tion of pride, expected from the 
attainment of that knowledge of 
good and evil, which it was sup- 
posed this fruit would commu- 
nicate. 

Of these two objects, the first 
appears plainly to have had some 
influence on the mind of Eve: 
but the last, only, was insisted 
on bythe Tempter. The ambi- 
tion of elevating her own nature 
and station, to the station of 
Gods, or angels, (probably at 
that time her frequent as well as 
glorious companions) seems ob- 
viously to have made the chief 
impression on the heart of our 
general mother. Nor, if we 
suppose the suggestion to have 
been once believed, can we con- 
ceive of any thing, more proper 
to be suggested as a temptation 
to the mind of an agent wholly 
virtuous, or so likely to have 
operated on sucha mind with 
fatal eficacy. Ambition is one 
of the most powerful principles 
in the composition of man; and 
is capable of being either sinful, 
or virtuous. Nor is it always 
easy to determine its moral na- 
ture, as it actually exists in the 
mind. The mere desire of at- 
taining higher degrees of knowl- 
edge, virtue, and usefulness, 1s 
clearly commendable ‘in itself; 
and required, as well as encour- 
aged, in the Scriptures. An 
equality with angels was a char- 
acter, alluring even to a virtuous 
mind. “Angels,” might such a 
mind naturally say, “are excei- 
lent, as well as giorious, beings; 
and equally superior to man in 
both these attributes. The su- 
perior knowledge, which they 


possess, is the foundation of 


their superior virtue. If I at- 
tain their knowledge, then, | 
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shall also attain their virtue, 
their usefulness, and their dis- 
tinction.” Reasons. less subtle, 
less satisfactory, and not less 
sophistical, have often operated 
on persons, more capable of just 
discrimination with regard to 
moral subjects, than Eve can be 
imagined to have been. 

The Guilt of the transgres- 
sion, the next thing demanding 
our attention, was nevertheless 
very great. The transgression 
contravened the will of their 
Benefactor, and their God. Of 
the truth, faithfulness, and good- 
ness, of this glorious Benefactor 
they had unanswerable proofs. 
Nor were they less assured, that 
they were his property, and his 
subjects; and that he had, of 
course, an indisputable right to 
them, and their services. Grat- 
itude and justice, a sense of duty 
and a regard to their highest in- 
terest, all called loudly upon 
them to obey; let the temptation 
to disobedience be what it 
might. All the advantages,with 
which disobedience could be ei- 
ther attended, or represented, 
would Jeave it infinitely less de- 
sirable than obedience. Obedi- 
ence was conformity to the will 
of God: disobedience was yield- 
ing to the wishes of a creature. 

Still, however, they yielded; 
and became possessed by fatal 
experience of the coveted 
knowledge of good and evil. 
The first effect of their trans- 
gression was evidently a sense 
of guilt,and shame. ‘This sense 


is probably inseparable from the 
nature of sin; and is most natur- 
ally, and beautifully, made a part 
of this story by the divine wri- 
ter; even if he only intended to 
give his narrative the air of na- 
ture, and probability. Our first 
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parents now discovered, that 
they were naked; and attempted 
to hide their nakedness from the 
eye of their Creator by a cover- 
ing of fig leaves: an apt, and for- 
cible, emblem of the unavailing 
methods, in which sinners gen. 
erally attempt to secrete them- 
selves from the inspection of 
their Maker. 

The most immediate effect of 
transgression, and the only re- 
maining one which I shal] men- 
tion at this time, was a dread of 
the presence of their God. Itis 
said in the eighth verse of the 
third chapter, And they heard 
the voice cf the Lord God, walk- 
ing in the garden: in the cool of 
the day. And Adamand his wife 
hid thez:eelves from the frresence 
of the Lord God among the trees 
of the garden; Or, as the begin- 
ning of the verse is rendered by 
the Jewish Targums, 7Ary heard 
the word of the Lord Gad, walk- 
ing; or still more particularly, 
as one of them renders it, They 
heard the Voice of the Word of 
the Lord God, waiking, kc. i.e. 
They heard Jesus Christ, the 
Word of God, the Divine per- 
son who had alwzys appeared to 
them, walking; and atiempied 
to hide themselves from his 
sight; conscious that they had 
sinned; and that they were na- 
ked, and exposed before him. 
On both these articles it is only 
necessary to observe, that, in the 
circumstances asserted, they can- 
not but have happened. Shame 
and fear are the inseparable con- 
sequences of guilt. God him- 
self, venerable as his character 
is, is terrible to sinners only. To 
innocence, to virtue, shame ané 
dread are, alike, unknown. 

( Te be continued.) 
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For the Panoplist. 


ON HUMAN DEPRAVITY. 
(Continued from p. 403.) 


1V. Zu#e Idolatry, to which men 
have ever been inclined, zs @ 
proof uf great and general de- 
pravity. 

I do not intend to enter upon 
the enumeration of all the par- 
ticulars, which might come un- 
der this head. A brief sketch is 
as much as my plan will admit. 
The reader who has been con- 
yersant with the religious histo- 
ry of mankind, will immediately 
recolizct, how universally the 
human race have been inclined 
to corrupt the worship of the 
true God. The manifold apos- 
tasies Of the children of Israel 
are proverbial. Their extreme 
sottishness in worshipping the 
idols of their Pagan neigh- 
bors, even while signal manifes- 
tations of the power and good- 
ness of Jehovah were hardly re- 
moved from their eyes, is de- 
scribed by the prophets and his- 
torians of the Old Testament 
with a divine eloquence. Other 
nations, less favored indeed, but 
equally disposed to adopt false 
religion, fell into every kind of 
monstrous idolatry, which the 
wayward imaginations of men 
eould invent. The sun, moon, 
and stars, fire and water, an im- 
mense variety of imaginary be- 
ings, both good and evil, the 
most depraved monsters among 
the human race, the most con- 
temptible and odious animals, 
even vegetables, and images 
made of wood, stone, and the 
precious metals, have received 
the long contmued worship of 


populous and civilized fations. 
Even at this day, after all the 
displays of mercy which God 
has made to guilty men, after all 
the pains which have been taken 
to disseminate the Gospel, more 
than two thirds of this globe lie 
still shrouded in the gross dark- 
ness of idelatry. Whoever will 
consider the opportunity which 
the world has enjoyed of being 
wholly enlightened and reform- 
ed by Christianity; and will com- 
pare the dignity conferred, the 
refinement introduced, the hopes 
implanted, and the happiness 
promised by our holy religion, 
with the debasement, the pollu- 
tion, and the misery of Pagan- 
ism, must be brought to the con- 
clusion, that men have loved 


darkness rather than light, be- 


cause their deeds are evil. The 
Characters of the Pagan dei- 
ties have ever evinced great de- 
pravity in their worshippers. As 
these deities have been the work 
of human imagination, they have 
been suited to the desires of the 
human heart. When, therefore, 
we see the gods debased by eve- 
ry inordinate passion, and pol- 
luted by the most atrocious vi- 
ces, and even made the objects 
of adoration on account of these 
very things, we may surely con- 
clude that the worshippers are 
pleased with such a character. 
What an awful exhibition is giv- 
en of the state of morality among 
heathen nations by the single 
fact, that the most pernicious 
vices have been made the sub- 
jects of eulogium in their most 
solemn acts of public worship. 


Some have even proceeded so 


far as to make the vices a part of 
the worship itself. AJ] the hu- 
man sacrifices of the heathen, 
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whether to the ancient or the 
modern Moloch, to the gods of 
Mexico or Carthage, involve 
whole nations in the guilt of 
murder as well as impiety. The 
stupidity and witkedness of the 
heathen worshippers, are only 
equalled by the strength of their 
attachment to false religion. 
They grasp the lie in their right 
hands, and will not let it go. 
They adhere with the most per- 
severing tenacity to all the fan- 
tastic and horrid rites of their 
worship, and to all the ridicu- 
lous and irrational doctrines of 
their mythology. And _ this 
though their whole system is 
unsupported by a particle of evy- 
idence, and is at war with their 
reason, their experience, their 
present comfort, and their fu- 
ture hopes. This attachment to 
falsehood and error is one of the 
most wonderful traits in the hu- 
man character, especially if com- 
pared with the readiness of men 
to deprave the best institutions, 
and to abandon the most desira- 
ble and most salutary gifts of 
God. 

But the readers of these re- 
marks are too well informed to 
be in danger of bowing down to 
stocks and stones, or of worship- 
ping the deities of the Pagan 
world. It is far from being cer- 
tain, however, that they are in 
no danger of being idolaters. 
The Apostle assures us repeat- 
edly, that covetowsness is idola- 
try. Weare also told of some, 
who were lovers of pleasures 
more than lovers of God. These 
declarations, added to what our 
Savior has said on the subject of 
an inordinate attachment to rich- 
es, or any worldly possession, 
prove that the guilt of idolatry 
may be contracted in many ways, 
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without bending the knee, or ut- 
tering a prayer, to any false god. 
This is not, therefore, a subject 
in which we have a right to con- 
sider ourselves as unconcerned, 
In the midst of a land filled with 
evangelical instruction, and 
blessed with the word of God in 
every family, it is far from being 
impossible, that many hearts 
should be sordidly devoted to 
Mammon, or indissolubly joined 
to other idols. Let us bring the 
subject home to the inhabitants 
of a Christian land, and look a 
moment at the nature of idolatry 
among us. 

It is very obvious, that those 
who are made acquainted with 
the character of the true God, 
and yet renounce his authority, 
and prefer other enjoyments to 
his favor, must be more criminal 
than those who commit the same 
actions without the same knowl- 
edge. Nor are they less unrea- 
sonable than criminal. Those 
who, in a Christian land, delibe- 
rately prefer the hoarding of 
money, or the indulgence in 
pleasures, to loving the Lord 
their God, act a very foolish, as 
well asa very perverse part. It 
needs as little argument to shew 
the folly of their choice, as to 
prove the absurdity of worship- 
ping stocks and stones. All 
those things which men place 
higher in their hearts than the 
only living God, are utterly in- 
significant when compared with 
Him. This may be said with 
respect to the most innocent 
possessions, when inordinately 
desired or relied on; it may even 
be said with respect to things 
not only lawful but commanded, 
when they are not received as 
gifts of God, but are themselves 
elevated into objects of supreme 
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attachment. Wealth isa gift of 
God; and a man may acquire, 
possess, and enjoy it without 
blame, if he keeps all his desires 
respecting it in a proper state of 
subjection. But suppose a man 
to be engrossed with a desire of 
wealth, and to remain careless of 
God and duty, how is he wiser 
than a worshipper of Jupiter or 
Minerva? Wealth cannot make 
him happy, any more than a hea- 
then deity can. It cannot se- 
cure him from ten thousand 
temporal evils to which he is 
daily exposed; it cannot save 
him from a death-bed; nor give 
him peace of conscience; nor 
raise him above accountability; 
nor deliver him from a state of 
condemnation; nor exalt him to 
heaven. It cannot change his 
heart, or fit him for the society 
of benevolent beings. With re- 


spect to multitudes of most im-- 


portant blessings and_ evils, 
wealth is utterly snefhcacious. 
Though it may conciliate the fa- 
vor of a few interested men, 
with regard to all the great con- 
cerns of an immortal being it 
has no salutary power. But 
God can give peace of con- 
sclence, make death welcome, 
and, in short, deliver from all 
evil. This he caz do with per- 
fect ease, and most assuredly 
will do it for all who love Him. 
Though these truths are per- 
fectly evident, what vast num- 
bers are there, who continually 
aim at riches, and other worldly 
things, with supreme desire, 
with uncontrolled and unresist- 
ed affection, while they post- 
pone a regard to God, and their 
eternal interests, till @ more con- 
venient season. Let the reader 
icok into his own heart, and see 
whether some idol has not 
Vou. HE Vew Series. 


usurped the place of the Su- 
preme Jehévah; let him look a- 
round him and ask, whether 
there is not distressing  evi- 
dence, that the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride 
of life, have a numerous throng 
of votaries, even in the most fa- 
vored parts of the Christian 
world. The guilt of such an 
audacious preference of the 
creature to the Creator is great- 
ly enhanced by the clearness 
with which the truth on this 
subject is known and _ under- 
stood. It is not a mistake of the 
understanding, ora want of clear 
perceptions, that occasions men 
universally to depart from God, 
and to serve any other master 
rather than Him. The disease 
is seated deep in the heart, and 
is incurable except by the great 
Physician. Were it not for the 
natural depravity of the heart, no 
satisfactory reason could be as- 
signed for the backwardness 
which men have ever exhibited 
towards becoming acquainted 
with God, retaining the knowl- 
edge of him, and especially ren- 
dering him a cordial homage. 
V. Mankind have generally 
hreferred the applause of men to 
the apiprobation of God. Though 
this argument might in strict- 
ness be placed under the head 
of idolatry, still it may with 
some advantage be made a sub- 
ject of distinct consideration. 
The most enlightened and the 
most dignified statesmen and 
orators among the heathen, rare- 
ly, if ever, pretended to act from 
a higher motive, than a regard 
to their reputation with their 
countrymen and with posterity. 
Cicero, in particular, frequently 
and explicitly declares, that fame 
Was the olyject which called forth 
57 
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all his exertions. He tells the 
Romans to their faces, that he 
should never have exposed him- 
self so much, on their account, 
to the enemies of the common- 
wealth, unless*he had looked for 
a reward in the applauses of 
posterity. If the wisest men of 
heathen antiquity avowed prin- 
ciples of action so defective and 
erroneous, in what sordid self- 
ishness must the mass of the 
people have lived. 

If we scrutinize the motives 
by which men are actuated in 
their intercourse with each oth- 
er, their avowed motives I mean, 
how frequently do we see them 
appealing to what is honorable 
among their feilow creatures, 
and how seldom aspiring to that 
praise which cometh from God 
only. ‘Tothis trait inthe human 
character it is owing, that ridi- 
cule has such an injurious influ- 
ence inthe world. Sneers and 
scoffs, and ludicrous misrepre- 
sentations, would have no power 
over a Class of perfectly benevo- 
lent beings; or, in other words, 
over a Class of beings who loved 
God with supreme affection, and 
were wholly devoted to his ser- 
vice. “Your shafts reach not 
me,” would such a being Say; 
“TI am protected by an armor im- 
penetrable to weapons of -o frail 
a kind.” But as the world now 
is, ridicule can make persons, 
even those of good sense and 
cultivated minds, ashamed of the 
best habits, the most reasonable 
attachments, and the most sol- 
emn duties. It is indeed a 
grievous sight, but a_ sight 
which this world has frequently 
witnessed, to behold those who 
are sincerely virtuous borne 
down, and put out of counte- 
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nance, by men of abandoned 
principles and dissolute lives, 
The influence of fashion iy 
sanctioning what is wrong, and 
overcoming a just repugnance 
towards licentious customs, 
springs from the same fear of 
man. From this cause, also, 
proceeds, in a great measure, 
that disposition to resentment 
and revenge, which so often 
ends in duelling. Numerous 
are the instances in which men 
have been driven to this despe- 
rate sin through a fear that, in 
the opinion of the world, their 
reputation would suffer. 

It adds force to the representa- 
tion already given, if we consider, 
that even those who do act from 
conscientious motives, are often 
ashamed to avow them. They 
had rather it should appear to 
those with whom they are con- 
versant, that principles of poli- 
cy, or a regard to their interest, 
regulated their conduct, than 
have it supposed that they are 
afraid of incurring the displeas- 
ure of God. This is particular- 
ly the case with the young. As 
men advance in life, they com- 
monly either get rid of the mo- 
nitions of conscience, or gain 
courage to act openly according 
to its dictates. Who that reads 
history, or observes the practices 
and the declarations of men a- 
round him, can help saying; 
That which is highly esteemed 
among men is abomination in the 
sight of God. And what a mel- 
ancholy consideration it is, that 
such frail and guilty creatures 
as men are should erect them- 
selves intoa tribunal, and dare 
to decide what is right and what 
is honorable, in direct opposi- 
tion to the decisions of Hin; 
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whose word is truth, and whose 
laws are the expression of im- 
mutable and eternal rectitude. 

VI. The lghtmindedness of 
men can spring from nothing but 
great depravity. By lightmind- 
edness I mean a disposition to 
treat serious things with levi- 
ty, irreverence, and contempt. 
This disposition is entirely dif- 
ferent from cheerfulness; nor 
has it any intimate connexion 
with a great flow of animal spir- 
its; much less with that joy and 
freedom from care, which most 
persons experience, at some 
time or other, and which may 
well be denominated lightness of 
Acart. On the contrary, it often 
exists when the heart is op- 
pressed with trouble, and the 
conscience disturbed by sin. It 
often provokes the profane oath, 
and the vociferous laugh, while 
all within is darkness, dismay, 
and horror. 

Among the subjects on which 
an improper levity is exerted, 
one of the most common is 
death. Strange as it may seem, 
death has ever been, among the 
wicked, a standing topic of jests 
and merriment. Yet every man 
knows, that a departure from 
this world, and the dissolution of 
the bedy, are solemn things; 
doubly solemn, one would think, 
to those who have no hope be- 
yond the grave, and whose fair- 
est prospects are nothing better, 
on their own principles, than a 
dreadful uncertainty. Why is 
death, an event so gloomy In ap- 
pearance, so important as it is 
the termination of all worldly 
hopes and prospects, so afllict- 
ive as it is the separation of hu- 
man friendships, so tremendous 
in its possible consequences; 
why is this sad, this inevitable 


event made the subject of irrey- 
erent mirth? Is it because the 
hear t, not quite destitute of fee]- 
ing, is attempting to become fa- 


miliar with an object, which, af- 


ter all, can with difficulty be de- 
prived of its terrors? Or is it be- 
cause the mind experiences a 
temporary gratification in a fac- 
titious courage, and an affected 
superiority over the most dis- 
heartening evils? Whatever may 
be the cause, the effect is most 
pernicious. 

It is not necessary to dwell 
particularly on all the sub- 
jects with respect to which the 
same disposition shows itself. 
Some men are more hardened, 
and proceed to greater lengths, 
than others; but the number is 
not small of those who are great- 
ly criminal in this matter. The 
Bible, the method of salvation, 
the prominent doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, the Sabbath, the state of 
future punishment, the blessed a- 
bodes of the redeemed, ministers 
of the Gospel and private Ciris- 
tlans, prayer, the public worship 
of God, meetings for improve- 
ment in religion, all things, in 
short, by which the cause and the 
people of God are distinguished, 
meet with light and contemptu- 
ous treatment from tie lreiig- 
ious world. Is there any thing 
ridiculous in loving God and our 
neighbor; in fearing hell and de- 
siring heaven; in prayiag tor tne 
forgiveness of sin und the sanc- 
tification of the soul; in endeay- 
oring to promote the salvation 
of the human race; and in shew- 
ing to the world, that religion is 
the one thing needful? No man 
of common decency wiil af- 
firm it. The mode of proceed. 
ing is, to give these dispositions 
and practices a nickname, and 
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then to make them the topic of 
profane ribaldry. But the dis- 
guise is too thin to conceal the 
real intention. Let men talk as 
they will of enthusiasm, bigotry, 
fanaticism, and* superstition, it 
is a very easy matter to see when 
they mean to involve all serious 
geodjiness in condemnation, and 
to bear down the cause of truth 
and piety by sneers and re- 
proaches. While every consid- 
crate man laments the folly and 
miserable delusion of those who 
can sport with salvation, and 
make a jest of the most awful 
subjects, he cannot but recog- 
nize the proof which such con- 
duct affords of deep and radical 
corruption. 

And this proof will be more 
striking, if he reflects, that all 
the contempt which is exhibit- 
ed towards true religion, its doc- 
trines, or its professors, is in re- 
ality offered to its Author. If 
a Divine institution is derided, 
the insult is directed to Him 
who established it. If a Divine 
threatening is contemned, the 
power or the veracity of God is 
called in question, and set at 
nought. This connexion is 
clearly seen when the works, or 
the institutions of men are des- 
pised; it would be more clearly 
seen, and most deeply abhorred, 
in relation tothe Supreme Be- 
ing, if the minds of men were 
not utterly blinded, and_ their 
hearts desperately hardened. 

VA 
( To be continued. ) 
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. TaDvisE you to be very care- 
fl in forming your connexions. 
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Bad men often possess the 
subtilty united with the venom 
of the serpent. To the young 
their company is more fatal than 
the pestilence. Nothing will 
more certainly efface the im- 
pressions of a good education, 
or more effectually extinguish 
the fear of God and the restraints 
of conscience. Here many a 
promising youth has made ship- 
wreck of his peace, and _ his 
moral principles—has “met his 
death where he thought to have 
found a prize;” has gone from 
prosperity to the prison—froin 
the prison to a premature grave. 
Well did the inspired wise man 
lift up his voice and cry, Enter 
not into the frath of the wicked, 
and go not in the way of evil 
men. I plead with every one 
of you, dear youth, to hear these 
admonitions. Your period of 
lite is vastly critical. One hour 
of temptation may seal your 
undoing. One false step may 
draw after it another, ull you 
are a Shameless drunkard, a 
fearless blasphemer, or a con- 
firmed infidel. Look at the men 
who have passed through the 
first grades of depravity and be- 
come veterans in sin. ‘Once 
they were sprightly and merry. 
Their intemperance passed for 
social cheer, their idleness for 
good humor, their profanity, 
their contempt of Sabbaths, and 
sermons, and prayer, for harm- 
less mirth.” The vacant hour 
drew them to idle company; the 
tempting glass led to the social 
evening; the social evening to 
the midnight riot. With steady, 
but unsuspected progress, folly 
ripened into habit, and Aadit in- 
to ruin. ‘See now their bloated 
faces, their trembling limbs,’ 
their shameless dissolute mat 
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ners, their eenscience, credit, 
and senses gone, their bodies 
clothed in rags, and their fami- 
lies, ah! their families, made the 
wretched victims of want and 
woe. Be admonished bv such 
awful examples, to repel the 
first assaults of temptation. Few 
have resolution to tread back 
the steps of an evil habit. “The 
descent is easy, but to return is 
hard.” The stone that thunder- 
ed down the precipice, perhaps 
was set in motion by a child; but 
S.mpson could not reil it back. 

Here too you are exposed to 
fee] that mistaken sense of rep- 
utation, which has ruined mul- 
titudes. Many have. stifled 
promising beginnings of serious 
impressions, lest they should 
be reproached by vile associates. 
They shrink from the stigma of 
singularity. 4 lion is in the way. 
They dare not meet the sneer 
or the frown of their fellow dust. 
“The breath of worms seems 
more terrible than the wrath of 
God.” Trust not your own for- 
titude, to withstand this tempta- 
tion. You may pay for your 
temerity at the expense of your 
conscience and your soul. Sol- 
omon was wiser than you. 
Hearken to him. Go notin the 
~ of evil men. 

It belongs to my general 
deniga briefly to notice the sub- 
ject of recreations. If religion 
allows, as it certainly does, of 
some amusements, it requires 
that they should be moderate, 
sober, seasonable, rational, and 
such as leave both body and 
mind prepared for increased ac- 
tivity in the duties of life. To 
prescribe the limits of youthful 
diversions, would be a difficult 
thing. But if in moments of 
reflection, you entertain scru- 


ples on this point, instead of 
descending to particulars, I will 
give you one general rule, which 
it will be safe to follow. What- 
ever conduct your conscience 
would forbid you to spread be- 
fore God in prayer and ask his 
blessing while you engage in it, 
that conduct, under these cir- 
cumstances, is not right. That 
conduct, without timely and true 
repentance, will make a thorny 
jillow for your dying bed. This 
rule absolutely excludes all 
games of chance. It excludes 
all those recreations which tend 
to harden the heart, to impair 
the health or the moral princi- 
ples, to fill the mind with levity, 
to banish sober reflection from 
the thoughts, and to promote 
frivolous or wanton manners. 
Such things I know are often 
called zmnocent amusements; and 
might with propriety, be so call- 
ed, if there were no hereafter. 
If you were to vanish from ex- 
istence like the glittering insect 
of a summer’s day, then might 
you esteem death a trifle; then 
might you spend your lives in 
trifling. But creatures, whose 
immortal interests are suspend- 
ed on the frail tenure of human 
life, have certainly something 
more than trifles to claim their 
attention. ‘A lady travelling in 
a stage coach with a minister of 
the Gospel, was extolling the 
pleasures of fashionable recrea- 
tions. There is the pleasure, 
said she, of thinking on them 
beforehand, the pleasure of at- 
tending them, and the pleasure 
of reflecting on them aiterward. 
The minister observed, there 
was one pleasure which she had 
forgotten to mention. What is 
that? she eagerly inquired. 
Madam, said he, the pleasure 
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it will give you on your death- 
éed.”” Smitten to the heart with 
this reply, she forsook all other 
pleasures, for the rational and 
solid pleasures of religion. Ree 
joice, O young. man, in thy youth, 
and let thy heart cheer thee in 
the days of thy youth, and walk 
in the ways of thine heart, andin 
the sight of thine eyes: but know 
thou, that for all these things God 
will bring thee into judgment. 

7. The last advic@ I shall give 
you, respects filial duties. Hon- 
or thy father and thy mother, is 
a law of heaven. To your earth- 
ly parents, you are under obli- 
gations for a thousand offices of 
kindness, which you can never 
fullysrepay. You are bound to 


honor them by every token of 


filial respect, by submission to 
their just commands and re- 
proofs, by a dutiful regard to 
their counsels, and especially 
by a tender and affectionate 
treatment in old age. All this 
is enjoined by the law of nature, 
by the authority oi God, and by 
many eminent examples in the 
sacred Scriptures. Disobedience 
to parents is among the signs 
of the perilous times, that shall 
come in the last days. NeedI 
tell you, that in this very thing 
the degeneracy of manners in 
this land, is but too apparent. 
That modesty which is the pe- 
culiar ornament of youth, has 
long been going out of fashion. 
Instead of subordination, defer- 
ence to parental authority, and 
respect to the aged, how often 
do we see mere children grow 
assuming, self- confident, and im- 
patient of all restraint. The 
youth that has any proper regard 
to his own reputation, will never 
be seen to treat his father or 
mother with disrespect. The 
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youth that has any tolerable 
share of good breeding or gvod 
sense, will never Push away the 
feet of the aged, but, with all due 
civility, will rise upft before the 
hoary head. For the disrespect- 
ful treatment of Ham to his fa- 
ther, the curse of the Almighty 
has followed his _ posterity 
through every generation. 
Ihave now to request those 
young persens who may read 
this paper, to review, carefully, 
the thoughts that have been sug- 
gested. If you forget every 
other syllable of this address, I 
pray you do not forget the mo- 
mentous truth, that Christian 
piety is essential to happiness. 
Cherish not the fatal persuasion 
that this is a gloomy subject. 
What is there gloomy in the 
thought, that when your active 
bodies shall have become cold 
in death, your souls shall be ad- 
mitted to those pure and perpet- 
ual pleasures which flow at 
Christ’s right hand? When the 
last trump shall summon sleep- 
ing millions from the dust to the 
bar of Christ, what is there 
gloomy in the hope that you 
shall then have the Judge for 
your friend? Or if these scenes 
be too distant, let me invite you 
to the dying bed ofa Christless 
youth. Mark the anguish of his 
soul. He looks back on the fol- 
lies of a mispent life. He looks 
forward into a lonely grave, and 
a hopeless eternity. Weeping 
relatives stand around him. In 
this hour of extremity, alas, he 
has no other triend or helper, 
and these only say, in floods of 
tears and expressive silence, 
“Dear, dying friend, we cannot 
help you.” Let me show you 
now the reverse of this picture. 
Attend the Jast moments of one 
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who has a solid hope in the mer- 
its of Christ. Possessing this, 
he is in want of nothing. How 
patiently does it enable him to 
bear his distress; how peaceful- 
ly to resign his breath! The 
Divine Savior of sinners is his 
friend; bis almighty, everlasting 
friend. Relying on his faithful- 
ness and forgiving love, see how 
the dying Christian smiles in 
the face of the king of terrors, 


and exclaims in triumph, Zhanks 
be to God, who giveth me the 
victory, through my Lord Jesus 
Christ. He waits for the mo- 
ment that shall remove him 
from a bed of pain, to the bosom 
of his Father and his God. 
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While with faltering accents 
he sings, 


‘*Jesus, the vision of thy face 
Hath overpowering charms: 
Scarce shall I feel death’s cold em- 


brace, 


If Christ be in my arms;” 


Does your conscience con- 


strain you to say, Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my 
last end be like his? Then why 
wil] you refuse to lead a life of 
piety? 
on the Savior’s mercy and pro- 
voke his vengeance? 
now is the accefited time; behold, 
now is the day of salvation. 


Why will you trample 


Behold, 


N.S. QO. 








SELECTIONS. 


ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


(From the London Evangelical Magazine, vol. xiv, p. 407.) 


To the Editor. 
SIR, 

I was exceedingly pleased, 
some time ago, in reading the 
3ist of Beza’s Epistles. It evi- 
dently was written to one who 
had expressed his scruples re- 
specting the mysterious consti- 
‘tution of the person of Christ, as 
God-Man, because he could not 
rationally comprehend it. In 
this letter the venerable divine 
endeavors to obviate these scru- 
ples, by a scriptural elucidation 
of the subject, and by an appeal 
to Reason itself, as guided by 
Revelation. From a single pas- 
sage of Scripture he fairly de- 
duces the doctrines of the essen- 
tial Godhead and proper human- 


ity of Christ, together with the 
inseparable union of both these 
distinct natures in his one ador- 
able Person. As just views of 
the Person of Christ are, on ma- 
ny accounts, of the utmost im- 
portance, I conceive that this 
letter, which illustrates the doc- 
trine, might enrich your valuable 
repository. 

Yours, &c. W.R. 
Translation of Beza’s thirty-first 
Epistle. 

“THAT you cannot by reason 
comprehend that great mystery 
of godliness, does not surprise 
me; for this is the proper busi- 
ness of faith, not of human rea- 
soning. Let us see, hewever. 
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whether reason may not be ser- 
viceable. Grant me those two 
principles, (neither of which you 
can reasonably deny,) namely, 
that God is true; and, that he 
hath spoken to us by Jesus 
Christ: then, by that declaration 
of Christ, “I have power to lay 
down my life, and I have power 
to take it again,”’* the Godhead 
of Christ is necessarily establish- 
ed. For in what respect shall 
we suppose he spake these 
words! Of his body? Not so; 
because a lifeless corpse cannot 
so much as request, much less 
resume, the life or soul of which 
it had been divested; for a dead 
body possesses neither appetite 
nor action. But did he declare 
this in respect of his soul? If so, 
he would have said, that he had 
power to lay down not his /fe, 
but his dody, and power to take 
it again; since the soul can nei- 
ther lay down nor assume itself, 
nor the life of which it is com- 
posed. It follows, therefore, that 
he must have spoken these words 
in respect of another nature, 
which consists of neither soul 
nor body, but hath full power and 
dominion over both. Now, what 
can this be, unless that which 
renders the person who possess- 
es it, both in name and in reality, 
God? For an ability to throw 
aside life, seems indeed to be 
the property of every living 
creature; but to bestow upon 
himself a life once lost, we must 
necessarily confess belongs to 
him alone, whose nature is from 
itself, and therefore comports 
not with the spirits of the blessed 
themselves. Hence follows what 
I mentioned before, that thus 


the true and proper Godhead of 


* John x, 17, 18. 


Christ is clearly proved. And 
again, as the Godhead cannot 
cease to exist, nor even suffer a 
change, (for otherwise it could 
not be Godhead.) from the same 
declaration of Christ, it is clear, 
that the Locos (or Word) tr uly 
assumed another; namely, a hu- 
man nature unto himself, be. 
cause otherwise he could neither 
have possessed a soul to lay 
down, (that is to separate from 
his body,) nor a body to re-unite 
with his soul. Neither can we 
justly collect from hence, that 
the Godhead was ever separated 
either from that soul or body; 
but the laying down of his soul, 
and taking it up again, is to be 
understood in respect of his hu- 
man nature exclusively; so that 
Christ may be said to have laid 
down his soul when he separated 
it irom the body; and to have 
taken it again when he re-united 
it with the same body. Lastly, 
the hypostatical or personal un- 
ion of both these natures is also 
confirmed by those words of 
Christ. For, since he is Lord 
of all, wherefore was it necessary 
to call the particular soul which 
he laid down /zs, unless because 
it was his own in another sense 
than the soul of Lazarus, or of 
any other person. Therefore, 
when he raised Lazarus from 
the dead, he is said to have re- 
united not Ais own soul, (though 
he was Lord of that likewise,) 
but another’s, namely, that of 
Lazarus; not to his own, but an- 
other’s body, that of Lazarus. 
In short, not to have raised /int- 
self from the dead, but Lazarus 
his friend. Why, therefore, 1s 
this the soul of Christ, but be- 
cause itisa part of which wate 
very person of Christ consists! 
And the soul of Lazarus, why Is 
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it not Christ’s, unless because 
Lazarus possesses a subsistence 
personally distinct from Christ? 
And this 1s what we call an hy- 
jostatical union-of natures. You 
see, therefore, what I wish to 
persuade you of, that we are not 
irrational who declare these 
things, but that they are entirely 
beside themselves who deny 
them.” 


3ELECT SENTENCES FROM BISH- 
OP HOKNE. 


Lysimachus, for extreme 
thirst, offered his kingdom to 
the Getz, to quench it. His 
exclamation, when he had drank, 
is wonderfully striking: “Ah! 
wretched me, who, for such a 
momentary gratification, have 
lost so great a kingdom!”” How 
applicable this to the case of him 
who, tor the momentary pleas- 
ures of sin, parts with the king- 
dom of heaven! 

He who seldom thinks of 
heaven, is not likely to get 
thither;—as the only way to hit 
the mark is to keep the eye fix- 
ed upon it. 

Bees never work singly, but 
always in companies, that they 
May assist each other. An use- 
ful hint to scholars and Chris- 
tlans. 

Some think variety of religions 
aS pleasing to God as variety of 
flowers. Now there can be but 
One religion which is true; and 
the God of truth cannot be pleas- 
€d with falsehood, for the sake 
of variety. ! 


Vou. (Ik. New Series. 


THE EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. 


It is a common opinion, that the full 
force of the example of Christ ts ea- 
sily felt, though the doctrines which 
he taught are mystertous. We invite 
the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing remarks of the late Bishop 
Horsley on this subject. They are 
taken from one of his posthumous 
sermons. Those who are acquainted 
with the writings of this distinguished 
prelate, will not accuse him of think. 
ing superficially on any religious topic: 

Ed. Pan. 


“The perfection of Christ’s 
example it is easier to under- 
stand than to imitate; and yet it 
is not to be understood without 
serious and deep meditation on 
the particuiars of his history. 
Pure and disinterested in its mo- 
tives, the love of Christ has sole- 
ly for its end the happiness of 
those who were the objects of 
it. An equal sharer with the. 
Almighty Father in the happi- 
ness and glory of the Godhead, 
the Redeemer had no proper in- 
terest in the fate of fallen man. 
Infinite in its comprehension, 
his love embraced his enemies; 
intense in its energy, it incited. 
him to assume a frail and mortal 
nature, to undergo contempt and 
death: constant in its operations, 
in the paroxysm of an agony the 
sharpest the human mind was 
ever known to sustain, it main- 
tained its vigor unimpaired. In 
the whole business of man’s re- 
demption, wonderful in all its 
parts, in its beginning, its pro- 
eress, and its completion, the 
most wonderful part of all is the 
character of Christ. ‘This char- 
acter, in which piety and benev- 
olence, on aii occasions, and in 
all circumstances, overpowered 
all the inferior passions, is more 
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incomprehensible to the natural 
reason of carnal man, than the 
deepest mysteries, more improb- 
able than the greatest miracles; 
of all the particulars of the Gos- 
pel history, the most trying to 
the evil heart of unbelief; the 
very last thing, I am persuaded, 
that a ripened faith receives; but 
of all things the most important 
and the most necessary to be 
well understood, and firmly be- 
lieved; the most efficacious for 
the softening of the sinner’s 
heart, for quelling the pride of 
human wisdom,and for bringing 
every thought and imagination 
of the soul into subjection to the 
righteousness of God.” 





AWFUL PROVIDENCES. 


The two following awful Provi- 
dences, are worthy of the solemn at- 
tention of those who are addicted to 
cruelty or profaneness. They are 
taken from publications, the Editors 
of which are very scrupulous not to 
insert any thing of the kind, unless 
the facts are supported by good au- 
thority. The first is introduced after 
an enumeration of cruelties practised 
on dumb animals, 


“In order to place the sin of 
wilful cruelty to animals, and the 
baneful tendency of an attach- 
ment to cruel sports and diver- 
sions in an impressive and sol- 
emn point of view, I will con- 
clude this black catalogue of 
barbarities, with the relation of 
a circumstance which took place 
on April 4, 1789; it has already 
appeared several times In print, 
and I find upon actual inquiry, 
that the fact is indisputably true. 
It may serve instead of whole 
volumes written against cock- 
fighung, and all such other un- 
justifiable and inhuman practices. 


Marcr, 


“A. Esq.was a young man of large 
fortune; and in the splendor of 
his carriages and horses equalled 
by few country gentlemen. His 
table was marked for hospi- 
tality, and his behavior ceur- 
teous and polished. But Mr. 
A. had a strong partiality for 
the diversion of  cock-fight- 
ing; and had a favorite cock up- 
on which he had won many prof- 
itable matches. The last bet he 
laid upon his bird he lost; which 
so enraged him, that he had the 
wretched animal tied to a spit, 
and roasted alive before a large 
fire. The screams of the tor- 
tured bird were so affecting, that 
some gentlemen who were pres- 
ent attempted to interfere; which 
so exasperated Mr. A. that he 
seized a bar of iron, and with the 
most furious anger declared, that 
he would kill the first man that 
interposed to save the cock: but, 
in the midst of his passionate 
exclamations and threats, most 
awful to relate, he fell down 
dead upon the spot! 

“Doubtless there is a God that 
judgeth in the earth.” O! then, 
“let me die the death of the 
righteous, and let my last end 
be like his.”” Christian Obser- 
ver, vol. i, p. 504. 


“A person of considerable 
property and eminence in the 
city of N » who lived in hab- 
its of impiety and profaneness, 
was seized, a few weeks since, 
by an indisposition, which in- 
duced him to call in a medical 
gentleman; but being disap- 
pointed for a time, by his ab- 
sence from home, Mr. L. fell in- 
to a violent agitation, which was 
vented in horrid imprecations. 
As soon as the medical gentie- 
man arrived, he was saluted with 
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yollies of oaths- The violence 
of his agitation broke a blood- 
vessel; so that oaths and blood 
comtinued to flow from his 
mouth till he could speak no 
longer; and in this situation he 
expired! This awful providence 
has much affected his medical 
attendant. May it operate asa 
solemn warning to such impi- 
ous transgressors as Mr. L. who 
found God “near him in judg- 
ment;” “for as he loved cursing, 


so it came unto him; and as he 
clothed himself with cursing, 
like as with his garment, so 
it came into his bowels like 
water, and like oil into his 
bones:” from immediate sin he 
was hurried to instant judgment! 
Bishop Hall observes, that “sud- 
denness of death certainly ar- 
gues anger, when it finds us in 
anact of sin. God strikes some, 
that he may warn all!” Lon. 
Evan. Mag. vol. xvii, p. 162. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


Remarks on the nanner in which 
the Editors of the Anthology 
thought frroper to treat Mr. 
Wilberforce. 


Amone the illustrious benefac- 
tors of mankind by whom the 
present age has been distin- 
guished, our readers are not 
uninformed that the Hon. Will- 
iam Wilberforce has, for more 
than twenty years past, held a 
conspicuous rank. He is known 
in this country as the laborious 
and indefatigable promoter of 
the abolition of the Slave Trade; 
as the patron of numerous char- 
itablé societies, instituted for 
the purpose of relieving the 
poor, of suppressing vice, of 
sending the Gospel and civiliza- 
tion to the heathen, and of dis- 
persing the Bible through the 
world; and as the _ invariable 
friend of virtue and virtuous 
men. He has, besides, written 
a book on religion, which has 
been widely circulated among 
us, and has received the warm 
commendation of the religious 
public, on account of the wis- 


dom, the ability, the deep piety, 
and consistent views of Chris- 
tian doctrine, with which it is 
written. His name is so gener- 
ally respected and honored, in 
his own country, except by the 
openly profligate, and often even 
by them; and his character is so 
well established with the wise 
and good, on this side of the 
Atlantic, that we should hardly 
suspect an ill-naturedand vulgar 
attack would be made upon him, 
by the conductors of any literary 
work which aims at respectabil- 
ity. It was, therefore, with emo- 
tions of great surprise and in- 
dignation, that we lately perused 
the following article in the An- 
thology for March, 1805, Vol. 
il, p. 131. Whether these emo- 
tions were naturally excited, or 
not, is submitted to the dispas- 
sionate reader. 


“Mr. Wilberforce has obtained 
some celebrity from his religious 
publication; the doctrine is however 
considered as too Calvinistic,and does 
not therefore perfectly suit the lib. 
erality of Znglish divines I do not 
mean to discuss the orthodoxy, or 
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expedience of his sentiments. He 
may be an excellent theologian; he 
certainly is a most miserable Parlia- 
mentary orator. His figure is awk- 
ward and his stature small. He 
dresses very negligently, and looks 
more like a petty journeyman tailor, 
than a dignified representative of a 
British parliament. He loves to hear 
himself talk; but unfortunately his 
hearers are not much pleased with 
him, and therefore his long preach- 
ing affords an opportunity to take a 
lounge in the lobby, or a dish of tea 
in the coffee room. Sometimes he 
is not treated thus indifferently well; 
when the orator is tedious, as he 
often is, the members begin to scrape 
and sneeze and hum gently, and 
blow their noses, and though Wil- 
berforce says, ‘‘I have nearly done,”’ 
and though the speaker calls, ‘“forder 
in the house, order at the bar, order 
in the gallery,” yet the noises still 
continue; the low voice of the hon- 
orable member is scarcely distin- 
guishable; his diminutive, lean figure 
wriggles about; he twists his old 
hat; he says, *‘Mr. Speaker,’’ and 
sits down mortified and impotently 
revengeful. Mr. Pitt’s tall form 
then rises in majesty; the house is 
route as a church at inidnight: the 
oration commences in simplicity, con- 
tinues in aregular flow, increases in 
dignity, grandeur, and force,and con- 
cludes with mighty energy and irre 
sistible effect; his friends are aston 
ished, and his foes are confounded.” 


We have quoted this whole 
article, and intend to make some 
remarks upon it, for two rea- 
sons: 

1. There ought to be some 
public protest against so in- 
decorous an attack, lest it should 
be supposed by foreigners, or 
by the ignorant among our- 
selves, that these injurious rep- 
resentations are submitted to, 
believed, and sanctioned by the 
approbation of the American 
public. 

2. The same spirit, which is 
here exhibited, has often made 


its appearance in the Anthology, 
from the time when this piece 
was published to the present 
day. Though the Editors pro- 
fess to be great champions of 
candor, liberality, and enlarged 
benevolence, no discerning man 
can help seeing, that a disposi- 
tion to indulge in sneers, rather 
than engage in fair and manly 
argument, is among their radical 
infirmities. 

It is very obvious, that the 
book of Mr. Wilberforce was 
the object really aimed to be 
affected, by holding the author 
up to ridicule. This would have 
been obvious, if no reference 
had been made to the book. 
The great design was to preju- 
dice against so powerful a pub- 
lication the minds of those who 
had not already seen it, by rep- 
resenting the author as having 
no influence with his associates, 
and as being destitute of dignity, 
propriety, or respectability, in 
his public station. It was in- 
tended that the reader should 
infer, that he who was contempti- 
ble in his principal sphere of 
action, could not possess much 
weight of character in any point 
of view; and that, of conse- 
quence, his performance must 
partake of the same weakness, 
which distinguished his public 
conduct. Though the writer of 
such a piece as that which is the 
subject of these remarks, and 
the Editors who consented to 
its publication, must make out, 
as they can, their claim to be 
considered fair and honorable; 
yet their mode of proceeding 
was more likely to be success- 
ful, than if they had undertaken 
a dispassionate answer to the 
work which they were desirous 
of discrediting. The pernicious 
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effects of ridicule, even of the 
most gross and groundless kind, 
on the minds of the young and 
unthinking, have been abundant- 
ly proved in modern times. 

What other reason, than the 
one which we have assigned, 
can possibly be given, for bring- 
ing Mr. W. before the Ameri- 
can community, in this con- 
temptuous manner? Suppose 
the whole statement to be true, 
what good could result from pub- 
lishing it here? The matter 1s 
too plain, indeed, to deserve 
any further discussion. 

But let us attend to the par- 
ticulars, which are adduced to 
prove, that Mr. W. “is a most 
miserable parliamentary orator.” 
We are first told that “his figure 
is awkward, and his stature 
small.” As Mr. W. did not 
make himseif, it is plain he is 
not a proper subject of ridicule 
on account of his figure, or his 
stature. Should it be said, that 
‘there was no intention of em- 
ploying ridicule, but of stating 
a fact,’ we answer; the whole 
article, taken together, is mane 
ifestly an attempt ata very low 
species of ridicule; and when the 
writer afterwards says, “his (Mr. 
W’s) diminutive, lean figure 
wriggles about,” a design to cast 
contempt on him for his ferson- 
al appearance, is so evident, as 
to be undeniable; a design 
equally unsuitable to the char- 
acter of a gentleman, and that of 
a Christian. How does small- 
ness of stature prove thata man 
is a miserable orator? If the 
fitness ofa man for public office 
is to be estimated by his height; 
if the powers of the mind are to 
be considered as corresponding 
with the dimensions of the body; 
we have a very easy method of 
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discovering a man’s mental re- 
sources. A mere glance of the 
eye, in ordinary cases, will be 
sufficient: when greater exact- 
ness is desired, use may be 
made of the rule and the scales. 
Were this mode of judging and 
criticising adopted, we should 
expect to see in the title-page 
of a book, instead of the author’s 
literary honors, an exact mea- 
surement of his stature in feet 
and inches, and an account of his 
weighf in avoirdupoise. 

As to the dress of Mr. W. and 
his resemblance to “a _ petty 
journeyman tailor,” all we have 
to say about it is, that 1t may be 
true without proving him to be 
a miserable orator. Though we 
have ever been desirous of gain- 
ing any useful knowledge of so 
eminently benevolent a man as 
Mr. W., and one whom we have 
so cordially admired,yet we have 
never thought of inquiring 
whether his coat was in the 
height of the fashion, or whethe 
er he wore an “old hat,” or a 
newone. We have always tak- 
en it for granted, and we take it 
for granted still, that he dresses 
like other gentlemen in the 
same rank in life. 

As to the whole of what fol- 
lows, we presume it to be either 
a most wanton exaggeration, or 
wholly unfounded. Before we 
had seen this piece, we had con- 
versed with three gentlemen of 
intelligence and veracity, two 
of whom had been introduced 
to Mr. W., and the third had 
heard him speak in public, sev- 
eral times, and at considerable 
length. Their united testimony 
was, that he is a gentleman of 
the most interesting and amia- 
ble manners. The person who 


had heard him speak in public, 
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declared, that he was once pre- 
sent when Mr. W. detained a 
crowded audience on their feet, 
attentive, and in the most pro- 
found silence, for an hour and a 
half. Unless our memory great- 
ly deceives us, we can produce 
from the debates in Parliament, 
declarations of Mr. Burke, Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. Pox, and many others, 
not only in honor of Mr. W’s 
unspotted integrity, and un- 
wearied benevolence, but of the 
able, dignifred, and impressive 
mapnner, in which he had dis- 
eussed subjects of great nation- 
al importance before that body. 
We have not leisure now to look 
for these attestations; nor are 
they necessary. Whoever wishes 
to be satisfied of Mr. W’s abill- 
ty to compose an eloquent and 
convincing speech, may read 
that on the Slave Trade, which 
he delivered in Parliament in the 
year 1792. That he was con- 
sidered by all parties as taking 
the lead on that subject, for 
more than fifteen years, till his 
exertions were crowned with 
success, is no small evidence 
that his standing in the House 
of Commons was far from being 
contemptible. Indeed, let any 
reader of Parliamentary history 
point out the man, who has re- 
ceived more uninterested and 
spontaneous proofs of respect in 
ary public body, than Mr. W. 
has received in the House of 
Commons, during the whole 
course Of his political life. 

But it seems that Mr. W. is 
guilty of “dong preaching.’ One 
wouid think it quite enough, to 
hold up one of the best and wis- 
est men of modcrn times to 
eauseless ridicule, without en- 
deavoring to cast reproach upon 
oreaching too. The plain En- 


glish of this, we presume to be, 
however, that Mr. W. is guided 
in his public speaking, as well 
as in his public and private con- 
duct, by a sincere regard to du- 
ty, to conscience, and to God. 
This would be sufficient, with 
some persons, to give his 
speeches an air of preaching. 

As to the comparison at the 
close of the article, it fails en- 
tirely of accomplishing the in- 
tention of the writer. It can 
never degrade any man, to say 
that his speeches excite less in- 
terest than those of the greatest 
statesman and orator of the age, 
who, at the same time, holds the 
highest offices in the gift of his 
country, and in whom the na- 
tional government is considered 
as embodied. An attempt of 
this kind is no less absurd than 
it would be to stigmatize a 
mathematician asa fool, because 
he might be inferior to Euler 
or Newton. Mr. Pitt would 
have despised an attempt to dis- 
parage, by a comparison with 
himself, a man whom he was 
accustomed in debate to call 
“his honorable friend;” a form 
of appellation which he was far 
{rom using indiscriminately. 

The worst part, however, of 
this unprovoked slander, is that 
in which the writer says, that 
Mr. W. “sits down mortified, 
and impotently revengeful.” 
Considering the character of 
Mr. W., and his known meek- 
ness, gentleness, and forbear- 
ance, we deem it absolutely in- 
credible, that there should be 
the least shadow of proof, or the 
least pretence, for this asser- 
tion. That he may have been 
mortified, is what we might be- 
lieve on credible evidence; 
(though not on the testimony of 
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an anonymous writer, who exhib- 
its the spirit here manifested;) 
but that he is revengeful seems to 
us so contradictory to the whole 
tenor of his life, that no evi- 
dence short of his own confes- 
sion would convince us of the 
fact. Let it be observed, that 
this charge does not affect Mr. 
W.as an orator, that part of his 
character on which the writer 
undertook to criticise, but asa 
Christian. Let it be further ob- 
served, that Mr. W’s general 
conduct aS a speaker in Parlia- 
ment is professedly given, and 
not an account of any particular 
debate, or of any one or two in- 
stances, in which it might be 
supposed by readers, that he 
appeared uncommonly to adis- 
advantage. What can be meant, 
then, by saying, that Mr. W. 
“may be an excellent theolo- 
gian,” and afterwards represent- 
ing him as contemptible in his 
public station, and as indulging, 
characteristically, in revenge? 

With these remarks, we leave 
our readers to pass as light a 
sentence on the publication 
which admitted such an article, 
as they can consistently with a 
love of truth and justice; re- 
questing them to consider well 
the character of the man attack- 
ed, the sacredness of reputation, 
the malignant effects of unde- 
served ridicule, and the aggra- 
vated charge which we last no- 
ticed. 

While engaged in contem- 
plating the character of Mr. W., 
we cannot abstain from quoung 
a passage from Mr. Silliman’s 
Journal, in which this distin- 
guished man, and his friend, 
Henry Thornton, Esq., a mem- 
ber of Parliament, are introduc- 
ed. Mr. 5S. had dined at Mr. 


Thornton’s, and continues the 
account of his visit as follows: 


“Mr. T is a man of fortune, 
a member of the house of commons, 
and a strenuous friend to the king 
and the present administration. He 
possesses a taste for literature, and a 
considerable library; his lady is a 
woman of sense, dignity, and polish- 
ed manners, and my stay with them 
till the next day was rendered inter- 
esting by their easy, polished, and 
enlightened conversation. Mr. T 
is ‘a religous man, and, at the proper 
hour, he offered up a prayer of un- 
common fervor, and almost scriptural 
elevation of language, while the fam- 
ily, including fifteen domestics, kneel- 
ed upon the floor. 

“Mr. T was so good as to 
invite Mr. W e, who lives in 
the next house, to come in to break- 
fast, that I might have an opportuni- 
ty of seeing this distinguished friend 
of mankind. While breakfast was 
waiting for him, 1 walked in the ex. 
tensive gardens of Mr. T ; they 
are laid out in that neat and beau- 
tiful manner, which a stranger has 
so often occasion to admire when 
vie wing the fine country seats of Eng- 
land Every thing indicates opulence 
and ease; and a love of retirement a- 
mong flowering shrubs and trees cov- 
ered with exuberant foliage. The 
house itself is spacious and elegant, 
although comfort has been every 
where consulted as the principal 
thing, and no sacrifices have been 
made to a spirit of ostentation. 

Mr. W——— soon camein. His 
person is small and slender, and his 
countenance rather pale, but his eye 
is full of fire, and his voice uncom- 
monly sweet; his manners are polish- 
ed, and so conciliating as to banish 
any unpleasant restraint in his socie- 
ty, and to place a stranger at ease. 
He and his friend are on terms of 
such familiarity that they seemed like 
brothers. 

‘I had the pleasure of spending 
several hoursin the company of Mr. W. 
He asked me a thousand questions 
concerning America, and purticular- 
ly as to the state of literature, mor- 
ais, and religion; the condition of the 
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slaves, and the encouragement given 
to the slave trade; in all of which 
subjects, but especially in the three 
last, he manifested that strong inter- 
est which, from the tenor of his life 
and writings, and from the uniform 
character of his Parliamentary exer- 
tions, you would naturally expect. 

‘‘At the request of both gentle- 
men, I gave them a minute account 
of the state of our schools and col. 
leges, and especially of the course of 
studies pursued, the discipline, the 

ro instruction, the preparatory 

steps, andthe ultimate honors and 
distinctions. They expressed great 
satisfaction at the account, and said 
they had totally misconceived the 
state of the case. 

‘Every motive led me to regret 
that I had not known these gentle- 
men sooner, and it was not among 
the least that their kindness led them 
to offer me essential services, and a 
still further introduction into that ex- 
cellent and distinguished society of 
good as well as great men, which en- 
rolls among its members the Thorn- 
tons, Mr. Wilberforce, and Lord 
Teignmouth. It is true tneir piety 
and active benevolence are rewarded 
by the sneers of a certain description 
of their countrymen,* but this will 
not cause them to relinquish the glo- 
rious example which they now hold 
forth to the British nation.” Vol. ii, 
pp. 203—205. 


From the account here given 
by Mr. Silliman, it would appear 
that his mind was not engaged, 
at this interview, in attempting 
to finda resemblance between 
Mr. W. and “a petty journey- 
man tailor,’ nor in seizing on 
topics of ridicule from any real, 
or pretended, defects of person- 


* And not of their countrymen only, it 
seems. 

} Let us not be understood, by mak- 
ing this quotation from the Anthology, 
to treat with contempt a class of me- 
chanics, or any other class of persons. 
The comparison from which these wor.s 
are taken, is, in our opinion, indefensi- 
ble on this ground, as well as on every 
ather. 


al appearance. Had he been 
thus employed, and had he com- 
mitted to writing the result of so 


‘elevated an employment, it is 


very possible there are critics in 
the world, who would have com- 
mended his liberality; who, nev- 
ertheless, have reprobated his 
exposing an intemperate and 
profane clergyman; ridiculed his 
surprise at a proposal to play at 
cards in a party Consisting prin- 
cipally of Heads of Houses, (or, 
as they would be called, in this 
country, Presidents of Colleges,) 
Professors, and Fellows; and 
characterized his disapprobation 
of the theatre as having “a de- 
eree of missionary vehem- 
ence.”’* But Mr. S. manifestsa 
very cordial reverence fora man 
of such uncommon beneficence, 
and does not hesitate to enroll 
his name among ‘the great and 
good.’ Our quotation from the 
Journal has been longer, in or- 
der to prevent abruptness, than 
would otherwise have been ne- 
cessary; but our readers will not 
think it too long. 

In the number of the Anthol- 
ogy, preceding that in which the 
article against Mr. W is print- 
ed, an eloquent description of 
charity is quoted from Leland, 
with marks of approbation by 
the Editors. We recommend 
to their particular consideration 
one sentence of this extract. If it 
is severe, they have approved its 
and we leave to them the appii- 
cation. It is in these words: 
“Charity is utterly averse to 
sneering, the must despicable spre- 
cies Of ridicule, that most desfi- 
cable subterfuge of an impotent 
objector.” 


* See the Review cf Professor Silit- 
mans Fournal, in the Atiology for 
Sept. 1510, p. 190. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





The following account of Mr. Sydenfaden’s first visit to the Great Namaquas, 


in South Africa, we deem peculiarly interesting and useful. 


The observing 


reader will see in it the operation of those principles which have obstructed the 
progress of the Gospel in all ages, as wel! as a frank acknowledgment of the 


miseries of Paganism. 


The fraud and malice of Absalon are the natural con- 


sequences of continuing in wickedness under superior light; and the confessions of 
Fohn Kagass seem to be the decisions of rude common sense engaged in compar- 
ing the horrid state of society in which his tribe lived witn the proffered blessings 


of Christianity. 
the printed Transactions of the London 


WHEN we unsaddled our beasts, we 
saw ten Boschemen running towards 
us, having their bows and arrows in 
theirhands. I asked my people if 
these were wild or tame Buschemen; 
but I found they were tame, which 
made me more easy. They saluted 
me in their usual manner, crying, 
Twee, twee! 1 informed them that I 
was a teacher, and desired to make 
known to them the God of heaven 
and earth. who has given his only be- 
gotten Son for us sinful men, that we 
may obtain eternal life by him; and, 
that he now sends his servants to 
the heathen to assure them, that he 
will release them from their misera- 
ble state, and accept them as his chil- 
dren. 

Iasked them, if they were willing 
to be instructed? They answered, 
“We willhear. We have been told 
that you would come tous; but we 
did not not believe it: now we sce it, 
and believe.” This was spoken by 
my interpreter; for in this country no 
one speaks Dutch. They she wed me 
much kindness, directed us to water, 
led my horse and oxen to it, and took 
care of them. I then gave each of 
them a piece of meat, for they 
were very hungry. In the afier- 
noon, travelling further on, the Bos- 
chemen accompanied us, and she wed 
us the nearest way to their kraal. 
The way was very bad, by reason of 
the cliffs. They call this quarter 


Karas; thatis, Cliff Field. Never- 
theless, I was refreshed by seeing 
such beautiful grass fields as I had 
never beheld in South Africa. It 
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The account ts taken from the last (viz. the 2\st,) No. of 
Missionary Society. 
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was as if I werc in another part of 
the world; the air was fresh and mod- 
erately cool, occasioned by more fre- 
quent rain and thunder-storms than in 
the other parts. 

In the evening I arrived in the 
kraal of the Boschemen, and asked 
them if they would hear the word of 
God. Yes,” said they, ‘told and 
young shall come to hear” About 
40, besides the children, sat down 
round the fire. First we sung some 
verses; and I spoke to them from 
Acts xvii, 26, 27, as plainly as possi- 
ble. I then told them that my inten- 
tion was to live inthe great Namaqua 
land, and to instruct them in the 
whole way of salvation. We sung 
ayain; and, after prayer, we conclud- 
ed with an evening hymn. I asked 
whether they understood me. They 
said, **Yes, we understood much; 
but not all“? I said, How has this 
word of God pleased you? They re- 
plied, ‘“‘We never heard it before; 
but it pleases us well; but, among 
us, we think otherwise about God.” 

The next day, before 1 departed, 
they came all together to me, and 
cried again, Twee, twee! And some 
of them accompanied me, toshew me 
the best path to the Namaqua kraal. 
In the afternoon, coming near to this 
kraal, some of the women cried a- 
loud, Heezee, Heezee! which is a to- 
ken of surprise. I immediately in- 
quired after the chief of this Kraal; 
and being brought before his house, I 
alighted from my horse, and paid my 
respects to him in the Dutch lan- 
guage; but he turned and iaughed, 
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which is the custom of this people. 
My interpreter then addressed him, 
and assured him of my dutiful re- 
spects. He told him also the object 
of my journey. ‘Very well,” said 
he, ‘we shall hear and learn willing- 
ly.” They then came together to 
hear the preaching of the Gospel; but 
1 postponed it ull the evening, be- 
cause 1 was then exceedingly weari- 
ei The captain shewed me a large 
old thorn-tree for a lodging. This 
Kraul is called Kardekoekas; and the 
captain John Kagass. He brought 
Me in the afternoon two bamboos 
with miJk, and to each of my people 
one. in the evemng, he presented 
u: for our supper a large ram; and, 
because they are accustomed to re- 
ceive areward, I put a handkerchief 
round his neck, with which he was 
very much pleased. 1 then called 
them together, and desired them to 
st down under the thorn-tree in two 
rows; but the captain, his officers, 
and my interpreter, next me. 1 was 
much xuston:shed at the silence ob- 
served among them, which is rarely 
the case among the wild people. I 
then addressed them briefly, to re- 
quest their attention, and, after hav- 
ing sung some applicable verses, 
which they stammercd also, I spoke 
from Acts xvii, 30; and added, at 
the close of the sermon, Now God 
gives me an opportunity of exhorting 
you toturn from your ignorance to 
the true and saving knowledge of 
God, &c. My interpreter succeeded 
at this time remark.bly well in his 
labor, for he felt a strong desire for 
the conversion of his nation, and he 
himself had an experience of the 
grace of God in his heart. Before 
the prayer we sung again; and after 
it, to conclude, one verse standing. 
The captain then began to speak in 
the presence of all the people (about 
5 or 600) in his own language, first 
very calmly, but gradually much 
louder; so that I was afraid, not 
knowing what it signified; but ask- 
ing my interpreter the subject, he 
told me, that it was about the word of 
God. I desired him to be very at- 
tentive to what was spoken, and he 
related us follows: “This word of 
God is too great for us to be indiffer- 
ent about it; and it is true indeed, as 


this teacher says, that men who 
know not God, live in sin; it 1s so a. 
mong us; for every day there are 
quarrels, war, and murder; and the 
life of no man is secure. One steals 
the beasts of another: that is nota 
manner of life fit for men; it is worse 
than brutes. I wish that allthe cap. 
tains of the whole Namaqua land 
were here themselves, to hear this 
word of God; so that they might 
know how sinful we are, and what a 
wicked and miserable life we live. 
Yes, here on this spot, under this 
thorn-tree, they should hear it from 
the mouth of our teacher, for they 
will not believe us; and, as soon as 
he is gone we shall have war again. 
They should hear it with their own 
ears, for it is too great a word to re- 
main as we are; and if they will not 
hear, they must not persecute us if 
we learn. We all must have one 
heart and one thought, to hate the 
old and to follow the new, according 
to that word of God, and live in love 
and peace together as brethren and 
sisters.” 

1 then desired my interpreter te 
assure the captain, that I greatly re- 
joiced to find he desired to be in- 
structed in the way of everlasting 
life; and that it was the wish of my 
soul that this desire may increase 
more and more; and begged that he 
would use every means to assemble 
all the chiefs and captains, and that I 
would willingly come again to in- 
struct them in the precious word of 
God, and in the way of salvation. He 
replied, **I will do according to your 
proposal and my desire; so that they 
all may see and hear what a great 
word this word of God is.” 

On another day I called them to- 
gether, and the captain came directly; 
but I observed that more than the 
half of the people stood aloof. I in- 
quired after them; and found them 
hiding behind their huts: some were 
dissuaded, and others were afraid, 
because they were convinced of sin 
by the Gospel. The captain invited 
them to come, saying, ‘‘Now you 
have an opportunity to hear the word 
of God, and you will not; and when 
to-morrow your teacher is gone, then 
you will quarrel and kill one another 
again.” Iwas very much affected, 
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and encouraged to entreat these poor 
people, in the name of the Lord Je- 
sus, that they would not hide them- 
selves from God and his word; for 
that now he did not call them as their 
Judge and Revenger; but that he, as 
agood Father, offered them grace 
and pardon through Jesus Christ, &c. 
I found several who had a sincere de- 
sire to be more instructed; and also 
many who were very much averse. 

In this kraal was a man named Ab. 
salon, born at Mozambique, who has 
been formerly a slave, and who for 
his crimes against the laws of God 
and man, fled trom the colony to this 
country; a wicked and crafty fellow. 
This man deceived this poor blind 
people in a scandalous manner; and, 
because of his superior understand. 
ing, they believed him He was call. 
ed among them, the Sorcerer, and 
they readily followed his counsels; 
only the captain distrusted him. This 
Absalon assured me, **That my pains 
in instructing the people would be all 
in vain; that these nations are so wild 
and stupid, that they from time to 
time willleave me, which would only 
grieve me,” &c. I thanked him for his 
advice; but added, 1 certainly know 
and believe that the word of Gad will 
not be preached in vain, according to 
his promise; and 1 have already some 
witnesses of it, who have received, 
by hearing the Gospel, a desire to be 
further instructed. 

This wicked fellow, expecting by 
his influence to draw away the people 
from me, and to hinder the preach- 
ing of the Gospel, cried out, when we 
were assembled under the thorn tree, 
and used such blasphemous words, 
that Icould no longer bear it. He 
said, ‘*We Namaquas are not esteem- 
ed by the colonists as men, but as an- 
imals: they come here to beat and 
kill us, and the magistrates don’t re- 
gard it. The farmer Vissage has 
been in this land, and how has he 
treated us? He has shot at us, stolen 
our beasts, and we dared not resist 
him. This man has come to us in 
the character of a teacher; and when 
he has been some time with us, he 
will act as Vissage did. We don’t 
want that word of God: we do no 
one an injury, if they don’t injure us. 
I don’t know God,” 
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I did not think this a proper time 
to answer him, and laid down upon 
my saddle; for I observed that this 
rash fellow sought my destruction; 
and that my life was in danger I 
commended myself to my gracious 
Lord to preserve me Absalon then 
cried to my people, ‘*You came here 
with your muster, and with love to 
the Lord You wish, and your mus- 
ter wishes, that we may learn us you 
do; but you are greutly deccived by 
your teacher. Don’t believe him be- 
cause he treats you kindly, that he 
does it because he is a Christisn, and 
instructs you in the word of God; it 
is only because he is with you with- 
out the colony. he is afraid of the 
heathen, that they will do b:m harm.” 
My people contradicted him, and 
spoke in my defence; but he said, 
“You are stupid. See, he does not 
speak one word in answer to ail I 
bave said: he is afraid. See, there 
he lies: he is afraid to move.” He 
would certainly have said more, but 
an unexpected storm of thunder and 
lightning came on, and the rain dis- 
persed all the people in a moment to 
thei huts. 

Before I departed, I entreated cap- 
tain Kaguss to call all his people to- 
getrer; whichhe did 1 now desir- 
ed them to stand inacircle; and I, 
wih the captain, my interpreter, and 
Absalon, stood within it I then ex- 
amined Absalon; but he demed all 
that he had s-id against me. I now 
tock all the people as witnesses and 
wrote it down. He then became 
anxious, would have escaped, and 
cried, **This is what I expected that 
I should lose my life.” Ltola him, I 
would forgive him all the injuries 
committed against me, if he would 
recall what he had spoken evil of me, 
in the presence of all the people; but 
he pretended that he could not un- 
derstand me. I said, you have talk- 
ed with me, and always understood 
me before; why don’t you understand 
me now? He then spoke to the cap- 
tain and the people in the Namaqua 
language; and my interpreter inform- 
ed me that he recalled all his slan- 
ders. Ithen said that 1 would treat 
him kindly, and not deliver him to 
the government at the Cape, which I 
might do, for his crimes; but exhort. 
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ed him also to undertake nothing in 
future against the spread of the Gos- 
pel, or I should be obliged to employ 
more serious measures; which he 
promised, in presence of all the peo- 
ple. 


The following account of the London 
Society for the Conversion of the 
Jews, was contained in aletter from 
a gentleman lateiy from London, to a 
Friend in Boston. It has been obitg- 
ingly communicated to us for publi- 
cation. 


Ed. Pan, 


MY DEAR SIR, 

From the wish you expressed when 
I had the pleasure of seeing you, that 
1 would communicate to you in writ- 
ing the subject of our conversation, 
I now give vou a slight sketch of the 
London Society, instituted within 
ihese two years, for the benefit of the 
Jews. 

The abject state of the outcast 
children of Israel, has becn lamented 
by many pious persons in England. 
for several years; but nothing had 
been done to induce them to examine 
the evidences of the Gospel dispen- 
sation, and the benefits arising from 
the sufferings of the Messiah, and to 
proclaim Him as the once crucified, 
but now risen Savior; and it is well 
known, that the Jews are prohibited 
by their Rabbis from reading the 
New Testament. By means of the 
great blessings which have attended 
the exertions of the London Mission- 
ary Society, instituted sixteen years 
since, and which has united the sin- 
cere followers of the Redeemer, of 
various denominations, in bonds of 
brotherly love, and in endeavors to 
introduce the knowledge of Christ 
among the heathen, more than any 
thing we read of in modern times, it 
has pleased the Lord to excite the at- 
tention of some Jews in Germany, 
and to bless the means used for their 
conversion; and they and their house- 
holds have been baptized and receiv- 
ed into the Christian Church, and are 
now living testimonies of the power 
of Divine grace. Mr. Frey, a Ger- 


man Jew, not being satisfied with 
Judaism, and the explanation given 
concerning the Messiah, by many of 
the Rabbis, whom he consulted in 
Germany, came to Engiand froma 
desire to Know the truth. ‘Whe Lord 
saw fit to bless his inquiry; and he 
was brought to the knowledge of 
Christ, and of salvation through foith 
in His name. He is now a faithful, 
humble, zealous, ordained minister 
of the Gospel; has been some years in 
connexion withthe London Mission- 
ary Society; and has preached with 
great acceptance in most parts of the 
kingdom. <A place of worship was 
opened in London by him, in the vi- 
cinity of Duke’s Piace, where the 
Jews principaily reside, and several 
came tohear him. A few of these 
have been converted; and though 
much imposition has been practised 
by others on that Society. though 
some have turned back, and the re- 
sentment of the Jews, as a body, has 
been excited, and much persecution 
has taken place, yet good has been 
done onthe whole. As soon, how- 
ever, as any Jews were known to go 
to hear the Guspel, and refused to 
obey the prohibitions of the syna- 
rogue, they were immediately 
thrown out of employment, and their 
families became greatly distressed. 
Thus a heavy expense came upon the 
Missionary Society; and as the funds 
of that institution had been raised ex- 
pressly for the benefit of missions to 
the heathen world, the Society did 
not think themseives justified in de- 
parting from their orgimal plan, 
From some diflerent views on this 
subject, between them and the Rev. 
Mr. Frey, his connexion with them 
was dissolved. On this account, ma- 
ny pious persons in London, of vari- 
ous denominations, united to form a 
Society, expressly for the conversion 
of the Jews. ‘They engaged Mr. 
Frey to preach to the Jews every 
Saturday, and on Sabbath evening. 
They have also instituted a school for 
all the children of the Jews, who will 
allow them to be educated in Chris- 
tian principles; and they have many 
encouraging prospects of usefulness. 
Amongst these it deserves to be 
mentioned, that there are three Jew- 
ish youths, between fourteen and 
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fifteen years of age, who have given 
very satisfactory evidence of true pi- 
ety. hey are now under the pri- 
vate tuition of an evangelical clergy- 
man, to be prepared for one of the 
universities, in order to their being 
ulrimaiely qualified to preach the 
doctrine of the cross to the Jews, 
wherever the Society shall deem it 
most proper to send them. The ex- 
pectation of great good is not prin- 
cipaliy from preaching to the Jews, 


as their prejudices, habits, and 
manners of life, are very inimi 
cal to godliness; although even 


these may be subdued by the power 
of Ldivine grace: But the Society 
have great hopes of a blessing upon 
the rel igious instruction of the rising 
generation. The custom of the Jews 
in general is not to allow their chil- 
dren a maintenance after the age of 
thirteen. They are then obliged to 
obtain their own living; and this they 
do chiefly by learning habits of pil- 
fering, cheating. and all sorts of im- 
position in Lendon, If the object of 
the Society was only to m:ke them 
honest and useful members of the 
community, it were laudable; but 
when their immortal interests are 
considered, and the probabie benefit 
to ages yet unborn, what a glorious 
harvest may be expected? It is the 
opinion of many pious persons, who 
have thought much on the state of the 
Jews, that whenever it shall please 
the great Head of the Church, to 
bring again to His fold the long lost 
sheep of the House of Israel, He 
will convert some of them, and muke 
use of these converts to become the 
messengers of salvation to their 
brethren after the flesh. Their in- 
tercourse with each other all over the 
world, and their facility of informa- 
tion, are far superior to those of any 
other people; and most polit*cians in 
Europe, frequently make use of their 
knowledge, and consult them on 
many subjects. 

Many of the Jews are expecting 
some important change to take place 
in the world soon, for their benefit; 
and in France they, as a body, have 
received some privileges unknown 
to them for many ages. 

The first anniversary of the Socie- 
ty was held in London, the latter 
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part of last June; and two sermons 
were preaclied before them to very 
crowded congregations: that in the 
morning at St. Lawrence’s Church, 
Old Jewry, by the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, Kector of Aston Sandtord, 
and late Chaplain of the Lock Hos- 
pital;* after which, fourteen adult 
Tews were baptized into the Chris- 
tian faith, In the evening, the other 
sermon was preached at one of the 
largest independent meeting Houses, 
by the Rev. Dr. Draper, minister of 
Cambden Chapel, Camberwell, and 
late Divinity Tutor, at the Countess 


of Huntingdon’s College at Cheshunt; _ 


after which, a Jew, his wife, and’ 
seven children, were baptized; and 
many persons rejoiced to see sucha 
glorious work begun. 

The next day the Society met for 
business, and afterwards dined to- 
gether. at the New London Tavern, 
when I was present. After dinner, 
the children of the Jews, about 4fty, 
belonging to the school, were intro- 
duced, and some of the converted 
Jews. Thethree youths before men- 
tioned separately returned thanks to 


* This gentleman is well known, in 
the relizious world. as a sound divine, 
by his writings; particularly his Essays, 
his Force of Truth, and his notes, = 
marginal references, and practical ob- 
servat‘ons on the Bible. He was chap- 
lain to the Lock Hospital eighteen 
years. 

This Hospital, with a Chapel, was 
built about 1745, and prin cipally 4 y the 
exertions of an individual. the (ate “Rev. 
Martin Madan. It may truly be said 
to be a House of mercy, as it is for 
the reception of a certain class of mis- 
erable, and unfortunate persons. While 
relief is endeavored to be administered 
to their boies, they are visited by the 
chaplain, and are brought under the 
sound of the Gospel. An Asylum is at- 
tached to the charity, for the female 
patients, who are removed from the 
Hospital, when their health is restored, 
They are taught to become useful mem- 
bers of society, and many have died 
true penitents. 

This Hospital has lately had a lega- 
cy, of thirty thousand pounds, ( ahout 
$133,000, ) bequeathed to it by the 


late Duke of Queensbury. 
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the Society, ina very grateful and 
pleasing manner, for the Divine 
blessings the Society had been the 
means of communicating to them. 
After this the children sung that 
beautiful hymn, 


* 


“*All hail the power of Fesus’ names, 
Let angels prostrate fal’; 
Bring forth the royal diadem, 
. And crown Him Lord of all.” 


Every verse, afier the children had 
sung it, was sung in chorus by up- 
wards of three hundred gentlemen 
present. The solemnity and piety 
of both Jews and Gentiles, uniting 
in the praises of the dear Redeemer, 
quite overpowered the feelings of 
many, who could not refrain from 
shedding tears of joy. The occasion 
seemed, in a faint degree, to resem- 
ble the state of the blessed spirits 
made perfect in heaven; and I think 
will be a time ever to be remember- 
ed with gratitude. 

The Rev. Dr. Buchanan gave a 
very interesting account of several 
settlements of Jews in Asia, and in 
the Island of Ceylon, whom he had 
conversed with, and from whom he 
received as a present a Hebrew copy 
of the Old Testament in manuscript, 
near two thousand years old He 
thought, if a Missionary, of Jewish 
extract, could be found preperly 
qualified to preach the Gospel among 
them, it might be attended with 
great and everlasting benefit, under 
the Divine blessing; upon which 
the Rev. Mr. Frey said, if the Direc- 
tors thought proper to send him, he 
was willing to go, and should rejoice 
in spending his life in preaching 
Jesus to his brethren after the flesh, 
all over the world. It is now in con- 
templation to send him out for that 
purpose. 

The Rev. Charles Simeon, Fellow 
of King’s College, Cambridge, made 
avery impressive speech in favor of 
the plan of the Society, and that it 
had his most cordial approbation, as 
did alsothe Rev. Thomas Scott, the 
Rey. Dr. Draper, and the Rev. 
Thomas Fry, Rector cf Embertor, 
late Tutor of Lincoln College, Ox- 
ford, and Chaplain of the Lock Hos- 
pital. Since this meeting, the cler- 


gyman last named has preached be. 
fore the Universities of Oxford and 
Cainbridge, in support of the Socie- 
ty, and to aid the funds, and also in 
many towns in England, with great 
success. A very pleasing and im. 
pressive speech, was made by John 
Lewis Goldsmid, Esq (the eldest 
son of the late Benjamin Goldsmid, 
Esq) who has renounced Judaism, 
and embraced the Christian religion. 
It is a remarkable circumstance, that 
both this gentleman’s father, and his 
uncle, the late Abraham Goldsmid, 
Esq. committed suicide. They 
were the most strenuots advocates 
for Judaism, and had «a great influ. 
ence over the lower classes of the 
Jews, in preventing their going to 
hear the Gospel; and Mr Jj. L. 
Goldsmid has been much persecuted 
on account of his embracing Chris- 
tianity. The Society were also favor- 
ed with the company of a Jew.sh 

Rabbi, from the East Indies, lately 
converted to the Christian taith, who 
spoke much to the purpose, and to 
the gratification of al) present; and 
from a Bible which he always carries 


about with him, he quoted many of 


the principal passages from Isaiah, 
that speak of the character and offices 
ofthe Messiah, and then referred to 
the New Testament, to those that 
prove that Christ was come in the 
flesh, and that whoever believes in 
Him, either Jew or Gentile, shall 
inherit everlasting life. He was now 
willing to spend his days in preach- 
ing the Gospel to his brethren. At 
th:s meeting a collection wus made 
for the Society, which amounted to 
upwards of nine hundred pounds. 
($4,000) Thisis the infant state of 
a Society, which we hope. has begun 
to sow the good seed; and may the 
great Head of the Church, and the 
Lord of the harvest, cause a glorious 
increase, that His name may have 
all the honor, and glory, and the poor 
lost sheep of the house of Israel, be 
brought again to His fold. To them 
we are indebted, more than to any 
nation upon earth, as they have been 
the instrument of handing down to 
us, the pure word of God, as con- 
tained in the Old Testament. 

It would give great pleasure to this 
Society, could you, my Dear Sir, 
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make their plan known to the well 
wishers of the cause of Christ, on 
this great continent, in order to ob- 
tain the earnest prayers of our A- 
merican brethren, in their constant 
addresses at the throne of grace, for 
a Divine blessing, on these exer- 
tions, to promote the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus, as the risen Lord and 
Savior, among the Jews. 

With great esteem, Lam, my Dear 


Sir, your very obedient humble 
servant, 
22 a22 
March 23, 1811. 
aang 


The following account of the conversion 
of a Bramin, communicated by 
Messrs. Cran and Des Granges, at 
Vizagapatam, and published in the 
last No of the Transactions of the 
London Missionary Society, ts very 


pleasing. 


A MaueratTeEAn, or Bandida Bra- 
min, about 30 years of age, was an 
accountant in a regiment of Tippoo’s 
troops; and, after his death, in asim- 
ilar employment under an English 
officer. Having an earnest desire to 
obtain eternal happiness, he was ad- 
vised by an elder Bramin to repeat a 
certain prayer four hundred thousand 
times’ This severe task he under- 
took, and performed it in a pagoda, 
together with many fatiguing cere- 
monies, taking care to exceed the 
number prescribed. After six months, 
deriving no comfort at all from these 
laborious exercises, he resolved to 
return to his family at Nosom, and 
live as before. On his way home, he 
met with a Roman Catholic Chris. 
tian, who conversed with him on 
religious subjects; and gave him two 
books on the Christian religion, in 
the Telinga language, to read. 
These he perused with much atten- 
tion, admired their contents, and 
resolved to make further inquiries 
into the religion of Christ; and, if 
Satisfied, to accept of it. He was 


then recommended toa Roman priest, 
who, not choosing to trust him too 
much, required him to go home to 
his relations, and to return again 
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with his wife. He obeyed this di- 
rection; but found all his friends ex- 
ceedingly surprised and alarmed by 
his intention of becoming a Cliris- 
tian, and thus bringing reproach up- 
on his cast. To prevent this, they 
offered hima large sum of money, 
and the sole management of the fam- 
ily estate. These temptations, how- 
ever, made no impression on him. 
He declared that he preferred the 
saivation of his soul to all worldl 
considerations; and even left his wife 
behind him, who was neither in- 
clined nor permitted to accompany 
him. He returned to the priest, 
who still hesitating to receive him 
asa convert, he offered to deliver up 
his 4ramin thread, and to cut off his 
hair—afier which, no Bramin can 
return to his cast. The priest per- 
ceiving his constancy, and satisfied 
with his sincerity, instructed, and 
afterwards baptized him; upon 
which, his Heathen name, Sudbaray- 
er, was changed to his _ present 
Christian name, Anandarayer. 

A few months after this, the priest 
was called away to Goa; and having 
just received a letter from a Padree, 
at Pondicherry, to send him a Tel- 
inga Bramin, he advised Ananda- 
rayer to go thither; informing him, 
that there he would find a larger 
congregation, and more learned Pad- 
rees; by whom he would be further 
instructed, and his thirst for knowl- 
edge be much gratified. When he 
arrived at Pondicherry, he felt dis- 
appointed, in many respects; yet 
there he had the pleasure of meeting 
his wife, who had suffered much 
among her relations,: and at last 
formed the resointion of joing him. 
He then proceeded to Tranquebar, 
having heard that there was another 
large congregation, ministers, 
schools, the Bible translated, with 
many other books, and no images tn 
their churches, which he always much 
disliked, and had even disputed with 
the Koman priests on their impropri- 
ety. The worthy ministers at Tran- 
quebar were at first suspicious of 
him; but, by repeated conversations 
with him, during several montis 
that he resided among them, they 
were well satisHed with him, and 
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admitted him to the Lord’s table. 
He was diligent in attending their 
religious exercises, and particularly 
in the study of the Bible, which he 
had never seen before. He began 
to make translations from the Tamul 
into the Telinga language, which he 
writes elegantly, as well as_ the 
Mahratta. His friends would readi- 
ly have recommended him to some 
secular employment at Madras or 
Tanjore; but he declined their offers, 
beng earnestly desirous of employ- 
ment only in the service of the 
Ciurch. 

Having heard of the Missionaries 
at Vizagapatam, he expressed a 
strong desire to visit them, hoping 
that he might be useful among the 
Telinga nation, either in church or 
school. This, his desire, is likely 
to be gratified, the Missionaries hav 
ing every reason to be satisfied with 
his character; and, upon their rep- 
resentation, the Directors of the 
Missionary Society have authorized 
them to employ him, and to allow 
him a competent salary. 

A gentleman, who knew him well, 
says, ‘*‘Whatever our Lord Jesus re. 
quires of his followers, he has readi- 
ly performed. He has left wife, 
mother, brother, sister, h:s estate, 
and other advantages which were 
offered to him, and has taken upon 
himself all the reproaches of the 

ramin cast; and has been beaten by 
some of the Heathen, to whom he 
spake on Christianity; and still bears 
the marks of their violence on his 
forehead. He declined complaining 
of it, and bore it patiently.” 

We trust that this man will prove 
a valuable acquisition, and aftord im- 
portant assistanee to the Brethren 
Cran and Des Granges, in their 
translation of the New Testament 
into the Telinga language, in which 
they are employed. 


Extract of a letter from the Rev.George 
DBurder, of London, to the Rev. Dr. 
Morse, dated Dec. 20, 1810. 


‘The Missionary Society I trust 
roes on well, We are frequently 
sending out Messengers of peace 


to the ends of the earth, Two 
men and their wives, (Mr. Sprat and 
Mr. May,) and a young woman en. 
gaged to a brother in India, are ex- 
pected to sailin a few days in the 
Active for Philadephia; there to pro- 
cure, if possible, a passage to Mad- 
ras. 1 hope and trust the Non Inter- 
course bill will not be renewed, and 
blockade them in your ports. O when 
will the jarring interests of men 
cease, and all the children of Adam 
love and live as brethren. 

“The Missions in Africa flourish. 
There the Lord delights to work, and 
to glorify his Son among the most de- 
spised of the human race. Even so, 
Father, &c. Thecry for Missionaries 
in the Namaqua country is great. An 
excellent woman, (a Miss Burgman, 
from Holland,) is gone to marry Mr. 
C. Albrecht. Five brethren are gone 
to assist Dr. Vanderkemp, &c. and 
enable him to visit Madagascar. Dive 
men, (from the German Seminary;) 
are now here, have been lately or- 
dained in the Lutheran Church in 
London, and are shortly going to the 
Namaqua country. They are now 
learning printing, and other useful 
arts, Which may tend to civilize the 
Hottentots.” 


Extract of a letter from Mr.C. Al- 
brecht, (the same who is mentioned 
in the preceaifig letter, ) dated Octo- 
ber 29.1808. Tris is taken from 
the last No. of the Transactions of 
the Lon. Miss. Soc. 


*‘] HAVE been in a dismal wilder. 
ness, where the rocks and mountains 
render it impossible to travel witha 
waggon, and almost on horseback. 
I was obliged to seek these poor 
creatures in the most frightful holes 
and dens, to speak with them. When 
I approached, they fled: I was there- 
fore obliged to send a messenger be- 
fore me to tranguill.ze them. These 
poor creatures hid themselves for 
fear of their neighbors, who are at 
war with them. I believe, however, 
that my coming conduced much to 
their peace and rest. Thy express- 
ed a regard for me, and said they 
hoped, if I should come again, to 


—_—s 


igil. 


shew me greater kindness than was 
now in their power. 

‘In our congregation (at the Warm 
Bath) we have seventeen, in whose 
hearts, we trust, the Lord works by 
his Holy Spirit. ‘To him be praise 
and glory forever! <A Hottentot, of 
the Kaminmaquas, who has been about 
two years with us, died lately. 
Shortly before his departure, he ex- 
horted his children to be constant in 
their attendance on the Gospel, and 
to be obedient to their teachers. 
‘‘The Lord Jesus,” said he, ‘the 
Son of God, is with me: he calls me, 
and I go to him.” He died by an 
apoplexy. This man is the first we 
have buried; and we conducted the 
funeral with as much solemnity as 
our circumstances would ailow. 
The people behaved with much si- 
lence and reverence. Four are bap- 
tized; and two enjoy with us the 
Lord’s supper. Twenty read toiera- 
bly well. 

“We have planted some cotton, 
which grows well; but, as we are 
not provided with spinning-wheels 
and looms, we cannot yet make use 
of it. We wish to have a printing- 
press, and some glass for windows.” 

The peuple of the surrounding 
tribes have expressed so greata de- 
sire to hearthe Gospel, that Mr. Al- 
brecht says, We have already, by 
the help of God, made two nations 
of the Namaquas acquainted with 
the Gospel, besides the Hottentots 
who live along the Orange River, 
the Oorlam, or more cultivated Hot- 
tentots, and the Bastards; but three 
Missionaries can by no means sup- 
ply them all. If, therefore, the Di- 
rectors could send us five-and-twenty 
more Missionaries, they would find 
work enough in this country, where 
a Missionary may speak freely every- 
where on religious subjects. 

‘Our congregation is now increas- 
ed to 700, whose names are written 
in our church book; and there are 
aiso many others, whose names are 
not yet inscribed. But all our schol- 
ars cannot remain constantly with 
us; they are obliged, for the sake of 
their cattle, to live near waters and 
grass ficlds. These come, occasion- 
ally, to hear the word of God; or one 
of us goes to them, to instruct them 
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and their children: for which reason 
also, more Missionaries are necessa- 
ry tohelp us in our labors; for we 
have a large field before us. In my 
late journey west ward, I found every- 
where, ameng the Heathen, an open 
door; and that the people would re- 
joice if Missionaries would come and 
dwell among them, Blackmodder 
Fountain, or a place a little north of 
it, would be very suitable for a Mis- 
sionary station. Others might go 
to the sea coast; (west;) where they 
might find the most advantageous 
place for a settlement; because their 
wants would probably be supplied 
by ships that touched there.” 


DOMESTIC. 


MISSIONARY SOCIETY OF BERK- 
SHIRE AND COLUMBIA. 


Tue thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Congregational Missionary Society, 
in the counties of Berkshire and 
Columbia, was holden at Spencer- 
town, New York, Sept. 18, 1810; at 
the opening of which a sermon was 
delivered by the Rev. Elijah Whee- 
ler, of Great-Barrington. 

At this meeting the Society had 
opportunity to witness the smiles of 
Divine Providence on the institution, 
in opening doors and furnishing 
means, for continued exertions to 
extend the knowledge of the pre- 
cious truths of God’s word, and to 
publish the glad tidings of salvation 
among the destitute. 

The Report of the Trustees, con- 
taining an account of their proceed- 
ings the last year, relative to the 
employment of Missionaries, and the 
expenditure of monies, was exhibit. 
ed tothe Socicty and received their 
approbation. From this Report it 
appears, that missionary appoint. 
ments had been communicated, by 
the Committee of Trustees, to the 
following brethren, viz. Rev. Messrs. 
David Porter, John Morse, James 
Davis, Jesse Townsend, Reuben 


Parmele, William J. Wilcox, John 

Waters, Azariah Clark, and Jere- 

miah Osborn; also, to Mr. Jonathan 
60 
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Shelden, a candidate for the minis- 
try. These appointments comprise 
seventy-three weeks. The most of 
the above missionafies have perform- 
ed the services allotted them, and 
have made pleasing and animating 
returns of their doings and apparent 
success. They labored in different 
parts of the States of New York and 
Vermont. In addition to their labors 
on the Sabbath, they preached almost 
every day in the week, attended 
many religious conferences, and 
taught the people from house to 
house. They also distributed, among 
the needy, more than 200 books and 
religious tracts, belonging to the 
Society. 


Oficers of the Society for the present 


year. 


Rev. David*Perry, President. 

Hon. Timothy Edwards, Esq. Vice 
President. 

Rev. Alvan Hyde, Secretary. 

Hon. Wm. Walker, Esq. Treasurer. 

Ney. Samuel Shepard, Clerk, and 
Auditor. 


Trustees: The foregoing officers 
and the following gentlemen: Rev. 
David Porter, Col. David Pratt, Noah 
Rossetter, Esq. Rev. Silas Churchill, 
Joseph Woodbridge, Esq. Rev. Jacob 
Catlin. 


Committee of Missions. 


Rey. Alvan Hyde, Rev. Samuel 
Shepard, and Joseph Woodbridge, 
Esq. 

The next annual meeting of the 
Society will be holden at Catskill, in 
the State of New York, the third 
Tuesday in Sept. 1811, at 2 o’clock, 
P.M. Rev. John Morse is appoint- 
ed to preach on the occasion; and in 
case of his failure, Rev. Aaron 
Kinne. 


Auvan Hype, Secretary. 
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Abstract of the accounts of the Society 
for the year past. 


RECEIPTS. 
From the Members of the 

Society - . $88 00 
Donations from Sheffield 13 54 
Donations from Union 





~ Parish, Pittsfield - 27 14 
From the Female Cent 
Society in Stockbridge 27 95 
in Lee - - 8 89 
in New Concord 4 00 
Profits of Panoplist - 13 00 
Contributions in New Set- 
tlements - - - 21 48 
Other donations, legacies, 
&e, - - - 77 68 
281 63 


In the Treasury, Sept. 
1809s - - 385 17 





$666 80 
EXPENDITURES. 
Paid, principally for Mis- 
sionary services, the 
year past - - 207 00 





Balance in the Treasury, 
Sept. 1810 - - 459 89 


The Society distributed a few 
Bibles, and other books, during the 
year, and have a small number now 
on hand. 


— 


ORDINATION. 


Ordained at Pownal, (Maine,) on 
the 20th ult. the Rev. Perez Cua- 
PIN. 

N.B. Among the ordinations in 
our No. for Jan. it was stated that 
the Rev. Luther Shelden had been 
ordained in Eastor (N. Y.) It should 
have been Easton (Mass.) Our cor- 
respondents are requested to men- 
tion the state, as well as the town. 
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LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


EARTHQUAKE. 


Avr St. Michael’s, in the Azores, 
there were several shocks of an 


earthquake onthe 11th and 12th of 


August last. On the latter of these 
days, about noon, the village of Co- 
zas, comprising 22 houses, was swal- 
lowed up, and inthe spot where it 
stood a lake of boiling water gushed 
forth. About 30 persons lost their 
lives, and property to a considerable 
amount was destroyed. Afterwards 
a great degree of alarm pervaded the 
whole island, as on the east side an 
orifice was discovered resembling 


the crater of a volcano, and out of 


this flames occasionally burst forth. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


A new Universal and Pronouncing 
Dictionary of the French and English 
languages, containing above fifty 
thousand terms and names not to be 
found in the Dictionaries of Boyer, 
Perry, Nugent, Tocquot, or any oth- 
er Lexicographer. To which is add- 
ed, avast fund of other information, 
equally beneficial and instructive, 
never before published in any work of 
this kind. For the benefit of all who 
may consider a knowledge of either 
language an acquisition in their re- 
spective situations in life. By N.G. 
Dufief, author of Nature Displayed 
in her Mode of teaching Language to 
Man, applied to the French Lan- 
guage. 3 vols, Philadelphia; for the 
author. 

A Geographical Sketch of the prin- 
cipal places mentioned in Sacred His- 
tory. By Elizabeth Peabody, Pre- 
ceptress of a young ladies academy in 
Salem. Boston; Charles Metcalf, 

Travels in Mexico and other parts 
of America; by the celebrated Baron 
Humboldt. Translated from the ori- 
zinal French, by John Black. New 
York; Samuel Whiting & Co. 

No trust in dying man. 


delivered at Oakham, Sept. 7, 1810, 


A Sermon 


at the funeral of Mr, Daniel Tom- 
linson, jun, aged twenty three years, 
eldest son of the Rev. Daniel Tom- 
linson. By Thornas Snell, pastor of 
the second church in Brookfield. 
Published by request. Worcester; 
Isaiah Thomas, jun, 

The Gospel Treasury: compiled 
chiefly from the London Evangelical 
Magazine. By William Collier, A. 
M. pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Charlestown, Mass. 4 vols. 12mo. 
Charlestown; Samuel T. Armstrong. 
1811. 

The Evangelical Instructor: de- 
signed for the use of Schools and 
Families; compiled by William Col- 
lier, A. M. 12mo. Charlestown; 
Samuel T. Armstrong, 1811. 

The Faithful Steward: a Sermon, 
delivered Dec. 24, 1810, at the Ordi- 
nation of the Rev. Allen Greely,. to 
the pastoral care of the Congrega- 
tional Churchin Turner. By Fran- 
cis Brown, pastor of the first church 
in North Yarmouth. 

A Sermon, delivered in Goshen, 
Oct. 24,1810, at the ordination of the 
Rey. Joseph Harvey, to the pastoral 
charge of the church and people in 
that place. By William Lyman, D. 
D. pastor of the second ‘church in 
East Haddam. Hartford; Hudson & 
Goodwin. 1810. pp. 24. 8vo. 

Vol. 5, of Massachusetts Reports. 
Newburyport; E. Little & Co, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Helps to composition; or Six Hun- 
dred Skeletons of Sermons; several 
being the substance of Sermons 
preached before the University; by 
the Rev. Charles Simeon, M. A. Fel- 
low of King’s College, Cambridge. 
In five volumes 8vo. With an Index 
prefixed to each. Philadelphia; W. 
W. Woodward, and D. Mallory & 
Co. Boston. 1811, 

Sermons and Essays, by the late 
Rev. John M’Laurin, one of the Min. 
isters of Glasgow. One vol. 12mo. 
Philadelphia; W.W. Woodward, and- 
1). Mallory & Co, Boston. 1811. 
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The first volume of Dr. Gill’s Com. 
mentary on the whole of the Old and 
New Testaments; Critical, Doctrin- 
al, and Practical. In which aré re- 
corded, the Origin of Mankind, of 
the several of the Nations of the 
World, and of the Jewish Nation in 
particular. Containing a correct copy 
of the Sacred Text. W.W.Wood- 
ward, Philadelphia, and D. Mallory & 
Co. Boston. ILoll. 

A Series of Letters to a Man of 
Property, on the Sale, Purchase, 
Lease, Settlement and Devise of bs- 
tates. By Edward Burtenshaw Sug- 
den, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister 
at Law. Boston; D. Mailory, & Co. 
1811. 

The peculiar Doctrines of the Gos- 
pel explaimed und defended, in a Let- 
ter to a friend in Boston. By Noah 
Webster, Esq. Portiand; A- Lyman 
& Co. 12mo. 121-2 cents. 

Collectanea Greca Minora. For the 
use of academies and schools; a 
knowledge of which is requisite for 
admission into the University at Cam- 
bridge, and in most of the Colleges 
of the United States. Cambridge; 
William Hilliard. 

Examinationsin Anatomy, Physiog- 
nomy, Practice of Physic, Surgery, 
Materia Medica, Chemistry, and 
Pharmacy, for the use of Students in 
Medicine who are preparing for Per 
eXamination. by Robert H. ope r, M 
D Lecturer on Medicine, &c &c. in 
London. New Yoik; Collins & Per- 
kins. 

‘The thorough Scholar; or the Na- 
ture of Language, with the reasons, 
principles, and rules of English 
Grammar, rendered agreeable to the 
understanding of youth. By Daniel 
Adams, M. B. author of the Scholai’s 
Artthmetuc, &c. Boston; 7.& W. 
Parker 

The New American Practical Nav- 
igator, being an Epitome of Naviga- 
tion; containing ail the tables neces- 
sary to be used with the Nautical Al- 
Manac, in determining the Latitude 
and the Longitude by Lunar Obser- 
vaiions; and keepimg a compicte 
reckoning at sea: illustrated by prop- 
er Rules and kxampiecs: the whole 
exemplified ina Journal, kept from 
Boston to Madeira, in which all the 
rules of Navigation are introduced. 


Also, the Demonstration of the usual 
Rules of Trigonometry; Problems in 
Mensuration, Surveying, and Gaug. 
ing; Dictionary of Sea-Terms; and 
the manner of performing the most 
useful Evolutions at Sea. With an 
Appendix, containing methods of cal- 
culating Eclipses of the Sun and 
Moon, and Occultations of the Fixed 
Stars: and Rules for finding the Lon- 
gitude of a place by observations of 
Eclipses or Qccultations. By Nathan. 
iel Bowditch, A.M. Fellow of the A. 
merican Academy of Arts and Scien- 
ces, and of the American Philosoph- 
ical Society, held at Philadelphia, 
Newburyport; E. Little & Co. 

The Saracen, or Matilda and Malek 
Adhel, a Crusade Romance, from the 
French of Madame Cotin; with an 
historical introduction, by Michaud, 
the French Editor. Four volumes in 
two. New York; 1. Riley. 

The Teacher’s Assistant in English 
Composition; or, easy rules for writ- 
ing themes and composing exercises 
on subjects proper for the improve- 
ment of youth of both sexes at school. 
‘lo which are added, Hints for cor- 
recting and improving juvenile com- 
position. By John Waiker, author of 
the Critical Pronouncing Dictionary, 
&e. Boston; J. T. Buckingham. 

Christ’s Warning to the Churches, 
to beware of False Prophets, who 
come as Wolves in Sheep’s Clothing; 
and the marks by which they ere 
known. Ulustrated in two Dis- 
courses, with an Appendix. By Jo- 
seph Lathrop, pastor of the first 
churchin West Springfield. Eleventh 
edition, revised, corrected, and much 
enlarged. Boston; Lincoln & Ed. 
mands. 

An account of the extraordinary 
abstinence of Ann Moore, of Tutbu- 
ry, (Stafiordshire, England,) who 
has, for more than three years, lived 
entirely without food; giving the par- 
ticulars of her life to the present 
time, an account of the investigation 
instituted on the occasion, and obser- 
vations on the letters of some medi- 
cal men who attended her. Boston; 
Nathaniel Coverly. 

An Essay on the Inspiration of the 
Holy Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament. By John Dick, A. M. 
of Glasgow. To which is added, an 
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inquiry into the nature and extent of 
ihe inspiration of the Apostles, and 
other writers of the New Testament, 
conducted with a view to some late 
opinions on the subject. By William 
Parry. Boston; Lincoln & Edmands. 

Nature Displayed, in her Mode of 
teaching Language to Man; or anew 
and infallible method of acquiring a 
Language in the shortest time possi- 
ble, deduced from the Analysis of the 
Human Mind, and consequently suit- 
ed to every capacity. Adapted to the 
French. By N. G. Dufief. 

The Saint’s Everlasting Rest; ora 
Treatise of the blessed State of the 
Saints in their enjoyment of God in 
Heaven By Richard Baxter. A- 
bridged by Benjamin Fawcett. 12mo. 
Charlestown; Samuel T. Armstrong. 
1811. 


WORKS PROPOSED. 


Samuel T. Armstrong, 50, Corn- 
hill, Boston, proposes to print Lec- 
tures on Scripture Facis, delivered 
in London, by Rev. W. B. Collyer, 
D. D. 1 vol. Svo. to be followed by a 
republication of Dr. Collver’s other 
Lectures, in a handsome style. 

A. Lyman & Co. Booksellers, Port- 
jand, expect to publish shortly, Rob- 
inson’s Scripture Characters, in 3 
vols. 8vo. 

W. Wells, and T. B. Wait & Co. 
have in press, the Four Gospels, 
translated from the Greek. With 
Preliminary Dissertations, and Notes 
critical and explanatory. By George 
Campbell, D. D. F. R_ S. Edinburgh. 
Principal of the Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. In four vols. 8vo, With 
the author’s last corrections. 


Obituary, 
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T. B. Wait & Co, propose to pub- 
lish, by subscription, a Geographical 
and Historical View of the World: 
exhibiting a complete delineation of 
the natural and artificial features of 
each country; and a succinct narra- 
tive of the origin of the different na- 
tions, their political revolutions, and 
progress in arts, sciences, literature, 
commerce, &c. The whole compris- 
ing all that is important in the geog- 
raphy of the globe and the history of 
mankind. By John Bigland, author 
of Letters on Ancient and Modern 
History, Essays on various subjects, 
Ke. &c.p, five volumes. 

Lincoln & Edmands, Boston, have 
in press, Lathrop’s Discourses on the 
mode and subjects of Christian Bap- 
tism; or an attempt to she w that pour- 
ing or sprinkling is a scriptural mode. 
With an examination of various ob- 
jections, &c. Fifth edition, revised, 
corrected, and greatly enlarged, by 
the author. 

I). Mallory & Co. have in press, 
the History of the Church of Christ. 
Volume iv, partit. Containing acon- 
tinuation of the Sixteenth Century. 
On the plan of the late Rev. Joseph 
Milner. By the Rev. Isaac Milner, 
D. D. F. R.S. Dean of Carlisle, and 
President of Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. Pa 

Samuel T. Armstrong has in press 
Essays; by Rev. John Foster; witha 
table of contents and index prepared 
for this edition. 

Samuel West, Salem, proposes to 
print Fuller’s Calvinistic and Socinian 
Systems compared as to their moral 
tendency; from the last London edis 
tion. 








OBITUARY. 


Matt. xxvi, 13. Veri/y I say unto you, 
Wheresoever this Gospel shall be 
preached in the whoie world, there 
shall also this, that this woman hath 
done, be told for a memorial of her. 


Turse words of our blessed Lord 


teach the propriety and the duty of 
publishing the characters of such wo- 
men as have been peculiarly disposed 
to honor him in the world. Under a 
sense of. this propriety and duty, 
would the! writer present a sketch of 
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the character of Mrs. Susanna 
SyYMMES. 

She was the third daughter of Mr. 
Caleb Tappan, merchant, and was 
burn in Newburyport, July 5, 1767. 
She was married to Doctor Theodore 
Symmes, in 1790. In 1803, her hus- 
band died. Since that time, she has 
lived at Hampton, (N.H.) till her 
death, Sept. 10, 1810. 

The power and grace of God will 
appear the more conspicuous in the 
conversion of this woman, and her 
fidelity to her blessed Master and 
Redeemer will strike us the more 
forcibly, if we notice a few outlines 
of her character, while she lived to 
the world. 

She possessed more than common 
ardor of constitution, and more than 
common strength of mind. She was 
ambitious. It was evidently her ob- 


ject to keep what the merely polite 


are pleased to style the first company, 
She was fond of amusements. The 
assembly room, where she could make 
a figure, was her delight; and in that 
circle, she was alady of more than 
ordinary distinction. 

Though she was called in Provi- 
dence to endure a series of most dis- 
tressing trials, her mind was not ma- 
terially affected; at least, not for the 


better. After passing a number of 


years under the rod of severe correc- 
tion; after losing her eldest, favorite 
child, and her husband, she remained 
a stranger to realpenitence. Allher 
afflictions did not humble her. She 
acknowledged tothe writer, that all 
her trials, though uncommonly dis- 
tressing, had no influence in preduc- 
ing her change of views. She had, 
at times, sad reflections. She thought, 
if taken away, she must goto hell. 
**Her proud heart,”? however, to use 
her own language, *‘was not hum. 
bled.” 

About six years before her death, 
her mind was arrested in a surpris- 
ing and powerful manner. She was 


.deeply humbled before God, Her 


heart, there is reason to believe, felt 
the special grace of God. She evi- 
dently became anew creature; new 
in disposition, new in pursuits, new 
in her enjoyments: indeed, all her 
powers and faculties seemed to have 
anew direction. 


It was natural to expect much from 
a woman of her talents, education, 
and connexions, when she became 
engaged for God and the interests of 
the Redeemer’s kifgdom: and the 
expectations of her friends were not 
disappointed. She did more for the 
honor of God, and the promotion of 
true religion, in the two last vears of 
her life, than many good people do in 
many years. She was very decided 
in her principles, and as decided, cor. 
rect and active in her practice. 

In view of her own heart, she felt 
that she was altogether vile; and of. 
ten expressed astonishment, that any 
one should deny the doctrine of total 
depravity. She talked much of the ab- 
solute necessity of regeneration; and 
always considered this change as ef- 
fected by the special grace of God. 
In a word, she profe ssed to believe ’ 
that the doctrines of the Assembly's 
Catechism are the doctrines of the 
Bible. 

She used to speak, with peculiar 
approbation, of Calvinistic doctrines, 
as a system; but she dwelt most on 
the ruined condition of mankind by 
nature, the necessity of regeneration, 
and the sovereign pleasure and grace 
of God in the conversion of sinners. 
And she often repeated this idea with 
emphasis, that there is no hope of 
salvation for sinners, but in the sove- 
reign pleasure and purpose of God. 

She had no pleasure in preaching, 
except it was close and searching. 
She considered true morality as the 
fruit of true religion, and as essential 
to the Christian character. But to 
preach merely what is commonly 
called morality to sinners, was, in her 
view, to preach them to destruction. 
She wished the preacher always to 
distinguish between the saint and the 
sinner; to administer the consolations 
of the Gospel only to Christians, and 
exhibit the terrors of God’s law to all 
the unregenerate. 

It was a dreadful thought to her, 
that any should pretend to preach the 
Gospel, before they could do it ex- 
perimentally; before they were able 
and disposed todiscriminate between 
the wheat and the chaff, the holy and 
the vile. 

I have said that our departed friend 
was decided, correct, and active, i 








igil. 


her conduct, as well as principles. 
Long will her Christian brethren and 
sisters mourn the loss of such an ex- 
ample of zeal and persevering engag- 
edness, in the Christian life. She not 
only professed, but was disposed to 
live, religion, 

She was remarkably free from all 
affectation, and always seemed to 
possess a very humbling sense of her 
own unworthiness; but still, she was 
uncommonly faithful to her friends 
and neighbors. She longed for their 
souls’ salvation, and could not forbear 
to admonish them of eternal realities. 

It is true, that she had more than 
common opportunity for such acts of 
piety and benevolence. Such was 
the nature of her worldly concerns, 
that she had intercourse with many 
persons; and every advantage which 
she derived from this fact was dili- 
genily improved. 

Many, very many, were the hours 
she spent for the precious souls of 
others, and in pleading her blessed 
Savior’s cause. Her manner of treat- 
ing religious subjects was such, as 
not to offend, but to gain the heart; 
as is evident from the sorrow on ac- 
count of her death manifested by 
numbers who used to enjoy her 
friendly instructions and admonitions. 

She was modest, and altogether 
unassuming. 
the dast, and not the first, in her 
Master’s service; but when she felt 
it duty, she would go forward. She 
was a decided advocate for private, 
religious meetings; because’ she 
thought she knew by experience, 
that where a few were thus assem- 
bled in the name of Jesus, he was in 
the midst of them and blessed them. 

But let none imagine, that our de- 
parted friend was free from anxiety, 
as to herself. Far from this. She 
had many dark hours. She seemed 
always to fear, that she had no relig- 
ion, that she was a hypocrite, deceiv- 
ing herself and others. She never 
had-what are called triumphant joys; 
but was almost uniformly found in 
the vale of humiliation. But it should 
be observed, that while she doubted 
as to her own experience, she seem- 
ed to have no doubts, as to the doc- 
trines of the Gospel and the way of 
salvation. Her faith was still strong 


Obituary. 


She thought herself 
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in Christ, as the only way of eternal 
life; and notwithstanding all her de- 
pressions of mind, she was remarka- 
bly active and persevering in her 
Christian course. She acted as one 
who had a great work to do, and as 
in the view of eternity; especially af- 
ter she professed religion. I say she 
acted. Her religion did not all evapo- 
rate in speculations, theories, and pro- 
fessions. It appeared not only inher 
prayers, admonitions, and good wish- 
es, but in her active benevolence to 
relieve the distressed. She was truly 
benevolent. She delighted in doing 

,good to the souls and the bodies of 
her suffering fellow creatures. 

Such are the outlines of her inter- 
esting character. That the reader 
may have a further exhibition of the 
state of her mind, during a painful 
sickness, and when near to death, we 
subjoin a few of her views and exer- 
cises in her own language, as express- 
ed in her writings and conversation, 

May 7, 1806, she writes: 

‘‘May my heart be filled with love 
and gratitude tothe great Benefactor 
of all mankind, for the many mercies 
I have received this day. May I du- 
ly consider my own unworthiness. 
May i have exercises of deep humili- 
ty at the footstool of sovereign mer- 
cy. May my sins be more exposed 
to my view.” 

On another page of the same diary, 
without date, she writes: 

‘“-O God, may I draw near to thee 
with holy reverence, and be deeply 
humbled before thee for my many 
and aggravated sins: O, how little do 
I grow in grace. O, my God, let me 
plead with thee for the quickening 
and sanctifying influences of thy Holy 
Spirit. Enable me to renounce all 
self-righteousness, and to rely wholly 
on Christ. Lord, thou alone art able 
to build me up in faith and hope. Let 
me not be deceived with a false hope, 
that shall make me ashamed. Let 
me not be forgetful to praise thee for 
the mercies I receive continually 
from thee. O God, I would lament 
with deep contrition my hardness of 
heart. Iam attached to this world, 


and dead to every thing that is 
good.” 
April 10, 1807; Saturday night. 
‘By the goodness of God, I am 











430 Obituary.... 


brought to the close of another week. 
How much reason have I for thank- 
fulness to the great Preserver of my 
being that I am still an inhabitant of 
this world; when thousands, no doubt, 
have been summoned, in the course 
of the week, to appear before that 
God, who inhabiteth eternity. Many 
mercies have I undeservedly enjoyed. 
May my heart this night realize its 
dependence on the best of Beings. It 
is because thy compassions fail not, 
O God, that Iam not cut down as a 
cumberer of the ground.” 

Again she writes: 

‘“‘Lhave great reason to adore thy 
forbearance and goodness, O God, 
that thou hast not, long since, stop- 
ped my breath; that I am not num- 
bered with those in eternal torment. 
O Lord, save me from myself. Save 
me from the deceitfulness of my own 
heart, from this degenerate nature of 
mine, and fix upon my mind the im- 
portant truths of real religion. 

**Often have I been warned of the 
uncertainty of life, and of the danger 
of neglecting the day of salvation. I 
have formed some light purposes, and 
have begun to take a few irresolute 
steps towards a return to my God; 
but alas, I find I have no strength. 
All my. resolutions are like a vapor 
befure the wind. It is God alone 
that can work in the human mind, 
both to will and todo, of his good 
pleasure. O, that God would bring 
these things home to my heart with 
more powerful convictions.” 

Would my limits allow, much more 
could be produced to the same pur- 
pose, 

( To be continued.) 





Correspondents. 


Drep, lately, at Nassau (N. P.) MP, 
CHRISTOPHER CHAMPLIN, a grad- 
uate of Yale College, at the last Com. 
mencement. 

Lately, on the 19th day of his pas. 
sage from Boston to Rio Janeiro, 
(whither he was going for the bene. 
fit of his health) Francis D. Cuan- 
NING, Esq. Counseilor at law, of the 
former place. This gentleman was 
much respected in his profession, 
and his death is deeply lamented by 
his friends. 

Near Lisbon, on the 25th of Jan. 
last, the Marquis de la Romaya, one 
of the principal Spanish Generals. 

At Hadley, lately, the Rev. Sam. 
vEL Horkins, D. D. aged 81, for 
many years the minister of that place. 

At Salem, on the 2Ist inst. Mrs. 
Mary Noxkris, relict of the Hon. 
John Norris, aged 53. She bequea‘h- 
ed $30,0U0 to the Theological Insti- 
tution at Andover, and the same sum 
to Trustees for the benefit of Foreign 
Missions to the Heathen, 

Lately, at Waldoborough (Maine) 
the Rev. A. R. B. Rirz, A. Ma nae 
tive of Germany, and formerly a 
preacher in the southern and middle 
States, 

At Boston, on the 24th instant, 
Georce Homer, jun.a member of 
the Junior Class in Harvard Univer- 
Sitv, aged 17. 

At Salisbury, (Conn.) Mrs. Lucy 
Stevens, aged 90, having had 257 
descendants. 

At Danvers, (Mass.) on the 19th 
instant, Col. Israrn HuTcuiNnson, 
aged 84, an officer in the revolution- 
ary war: 


-——aae Pe 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Myra has sent us some valuable extracts, which we have not room to 


insert. 


We have received a short communication on the Divinity of Christ, The 
substance of this piece may be useful at some future time, 

A Review of the Essays on the Inspiration of the Scriptures, by Messrs. 
Dick and Parry, will appear in our next, if we have room, 

We hope, also, to give an article of some importance under the head of 


Review of Reviews. 


The Memoir of the Rey. OLiver Peasopy is received: 


